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THE 


DISCONTENTED    ROBINS, 


"  Do,  dear  mother,  tell  us  a  story,"  said  the 
eldest  of  a  group  of  rosy,  laughing  children,  as 
they  seated  themselves  around  a  bright  fire,  one 
cold  evening  last  winter. 

"  I  will  with  pleasure,"  replied  their  indulgent 
mother ;  "  but  first  I  wish  to  know  why  my  little 
George,  who  is  usually  so  merry,  now  looks  so 
discontented.  What  is  the  matter,  my  son  ?  " 

"I  was  only  thinking,  mother,  that  I  wish 
father  was  as  rich  as  Mr.  Allen,  and  we  could 
have  every  thing  as  handsome  as  he  does.  Father 
sent  me  there  with  a  letter  this  afternoon,  and  Mr. 
Allen  asked  me  to  walk  in  while  he  wrote  an  an- 
swer. There  is  a  large  hall  as  you  enter  the  door, 
which  is  handsomely  carpeted,  and  a  most  splen- 
did chandelier  hangs  in  the  centre,  and  there  are 
handsome  settees  and  arm-chairs,  and  such  a  beau- 
tiful, spacious  staircase,  with  niches  in  the  walls 
for  statues ;  and  then  their  parlors  with  folding 
1* 
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doors  are  so  elegantly  finished ;  the  fireplaces  are 
the  most  beautifully-veined  marble ;  I  stood  by 
the  fire  to  warm  my  hands,  and  it  was  so  polished 

1  could  see  every  thing  in  the   room   reflected 
in  it." 

"  What,  in  the  fire,  or  your  hands  ?  " 

"  You  knoiv  well  enough  what  I  mean,  Wil- 
liam," meeting  his  brother's  merry  glance  with  an 
angry  frown. 

"  Never  mind,  George,"  said  his  sisters ;  "  go 
on." 

"  Well,  I  was  going  to  say,  Theodore  Allen 
came  up  to  me,  and  told  me  they  were  —  the 
chimney-pieces  I  mean  —  made  of  Egyptian 
marble ;  and  the  tables  (there  was  a  pier  table  and 
a  centre  table  in  each  room)  were  Italian  marble, 
and  his  father  sent  to  Italy  for  the  marble  ;  and 
Theodore  looked  so  important  all  the  while  he 
was  talking  to  me ;  as  much  as  to  say, '  Your  father 
can't  get  such  things ; '  and  then  he  marched  off  to 
the  window,  and  stood  whistling,  and  striking  his 
boot  with  a  beautiful  little  cane ;  and  he  after- 
wards showed  me  his  beautiful  set  of  chess  men, 
and  his  bagatelle  board,  and  loto  box,  and  never 
so  many  dissected  maps  and  historical  puzzles  of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England  and  France ;  and 
he  has  battledoors,  and  jumping  ropes,  and  skates 
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and  his  father  has  just  bought  him  an  elegant  little 
pony,  and  next  summer  he  is  going  to  riding- 
school,  though  he  is  but  ten  years  old  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding he  has  all  these  beautiful  things,  he 
is  one  of  the  ugliest  boys  I  know.  Why,  mother, 
he  goes  out  in  the  woods  in  the  summer,  and  robs 
birds'  nests,  and  kills  the  old  birds,  and  leaves  the 
young  ones  to  starve ;  and  he  sets  traps  for  little 
squirrels,  and  does  all  the  cruel  things  he.  can 
think  of.  I  am  sure  he  does  not  deserve  such 
handsome  things  half  as  much  as  we  do.  And  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  what  I  admired  most  of  all ;  — 
they  had  superb  couches,  and  chairs  covered  with 
crimson,  and  beautiful  alabaster  vases  on  the  man- 
tel ;  but  the  most  beautiful  thing  was  a  little 
French  clock,  and,  when  it  was  five  o'clock,  a 
tiny  bird  flew  out  at  the  top,  and  spread  his  wings, 
and  sung  the  sweetest  tune  you  ever  heard,  then 
folded  his  wings,  and  popped  back  again.  Theo- 
dore told  me  his  father  bought  it  in  Geneva. 
How  I  wish  our  father  had  money  enough  to  buy 
such  things ! " 

"Well,  George,"  said  his  brother  William, 
"  have  you  got  through  your  account  of  this  fairy 
palace,  as  you  seem  to  think  it  ?  It  was  almost 
equal  to  the  descriptions  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
was  it  not  ? " 
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"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  his  mother,  "  to  see 
you  so  discontented  with  your  home.  I  think  our 
parlor  is  very  pleasant,  without  all  those  things 
you  covet  so  much ;  our  coal  fire  burns  as  bright- 
ly as  it  would  if  the  chimney-pieces  were  of  Egyp- 
tian marble ;  and  our  tables  are  as  useful,  made 
of  nice  mahogany ;  the  chairs  and  sofa  are  very 
easy  ;  our  clock,  too,  tells  the  time  quite  as  well, 
by  striking,  as  the  bird  did  by  his  beautiful  song ; 
and  rather  better,  I  should  think ;  for  I  suppose 
the  bird  sung  the  same  tune  for  all  the  hours,  and 
then,  you  know,  you  would  be  obliged  to  come 
and  look,  to  see  what  time  it  was." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  fine, 
intelligent-looking  boy  of  thirteen  entered  the 
room,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  and  advanced 
to  the  fire. 

"  Here  comes  our  young  student,"  said  his 
mother ;  "  he  has  learned  his  French  lesson,  I 
suppose,  and  is  come  to  join  our  circle." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  have  got  my  lesson ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  I  am  almost  frozen, 
staying  so  long  alone  in  that  cold  study." 

"  Cold !  is  it  ?  I  told  Susan  to  make  a  good 
fire  tnere." 

"  So  she  did ;  but  that  grate  is  so  small,  it  does 
not  half  warm  the  room  ;  and  the  wind  blows  so, 
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and  the  snow  beats  against  the  window  so  hard, 
that  it  chilled  me  to  hear  it.  I  wish  we  lived  in 
France,  in  one  of  those  beautiful  sunny  vales, 
where  the  oranges  and  grapes  are  so  plentiful 
and  tempting,  and  the  sunsets  always  so  bright. 
They  have  no  such  cold,  dismal  storms  as  we 
have  in  our  ugly,  barren  country.  Or  I  should 
like  still  better  to  live  in  South  America,  where 
the  birds  are  so  splendid,  and  one  may  have  limes 
and  figs,  dates  and  pine-apples,  by  going  out  to 
some  beautiful  grove  to  pick  them  fresh  off  the 
trees.  I  lon't  think  our  New  England  is  a  place 
to  be  very  proud  of,  notwithstanding  all  that 
our  poets  and  Fourth-of-July  orators  say  about 
it.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  a  miserable,  cold, 
barren,  stormy  country,  and  I  would  not  live 
here  another  day,  if  I  could  help  it." 

"  You  are  not  very  patriotic,  Frederic,"  replied 
his  mother,  smiling,  "or  you  would  love  your 
native  country  better,  even  though  it  is  not  always 
so  delightful  as  warmer  and  more  luxurious  climes. 
I  am  sorry  you  think  so  much  of  eating ;  I  hope 
you  do  not  think  the  gratification  of  your  appetite 
of  more  importance  than  any  thing  else.  We  are 
not  proud  of  our  New  England  for  its  fruits, 
though  we  have  many  that  are  excellent,  but 
because  it  was  the  chosen  refuge  of  our  noble 
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*  Pilgrim  fathers,'  when  they  fled  from  persecu- 
tion in  England,  choosing  suffering  and  danger,  in 
a  strange  land,  rather  than  to  remain  at  home,  in 
ease  and  comfort,  at  the  price  of  their  religious 
opinions;  and 

*  They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found  — 
Freedom  to  worship  God.' 

But  I  am  making  you  wait  a  long  time  for  your 
story,  my  dear  children,  though  you  are  very 
patient. 

"  I  will  tell  you  of  two  little  robins,  who  had 
their  nests  in  an  old  apple-tree  somewhere  in 
Vermont. 

"  The  leaves  were  falling,  and  the  cold  winds 
of  autumn  beginning  to  blow,  when  these  birds 
awoke  one  morning,  and  found,  with  sorrow,  that 
the  storm,  during  the  night,  had  beaten  off  all  the 
leaves  which  sheltered  their  nest. 

"  They  began  to  converse,  in  a  disconsolate  tone, 
on  the  hardships  they  had  endured  during  the  last 
winter ;  and  finally,  after  much  discussion  on  the 
subject,  concluded  to  seek  a  warmer  climate. 

"  After  eating  a  scanty  breakfast,  they  separated  ; 
one  to  fly  south,  and  the  other  to  wing  his  way 
north,  having  agreed  to  meet  the  next  spring,  and 
give  each  other  an  account  of  their  rambles  " 
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"  They  acted  wisely,"  said  Frederic ;  "  I  would 
fly  away,  if  I  could,  every  winter ;  but  I  guess 
the  one  who  went  to  the  north  was  disappointed 
in  finding  warm  weather." 

"  You  shall  hear.  After  flying  a  great  distance, 
stopping  occasionally  to  rest  on  the  mast  of  a  ves- 
sel, or  on  some  island,  he  at  last  arrived  in  Green- 
land, and  was  delighted  to  find  it  summer. 

"  Why,  mother,"  interrupted  little  George,  "  I 
thought  Greenland  was  freezing  cold.  Susan  told 
me  this  morning,  when  she  came  in  with  a  pail 
of  water,  that  it  was  as  cold  as  Greenland." 

"  It  is  cold,  my  dear,  except  during  a  few  weeks 
in  the  year,  when  it  is  as  warm  as  our  summer. 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  the  robin  was  much  pleased  to 
see  it  so  warm  here,  when  it  was  so  cold  at  home, 
and  thought  himself  fortunate  in  finding  this  beau- 
tiful country. 

"  It  was  night  soon  after  he  arrived,  and,  finding 
a  sheltered  place  among  the  thick  leaves  of  a  tree, 
the  little  wanderer  put  his  head  under  his  wing 
and  slept. 

"  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  every  thing 
was  changed ;  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  air  filled  with  a  kind  of  frozen  fog, 
which  is  common  there,  and  is  so  cold  that,  if  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  pricks  like 
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needles.  The  poor  bird  was  almost  frozen  to 
death,  and  began  to  look  about  for  some  place  to 
shelter  him.  He  flew  slowly  through  the  chilling 
air  in  search  of  a  house,  where  some  kind  people 
might  perhaps  take  him  in,  for  you  know  the 
robin  is  not  so  much  afraid  of  man  as  most  other 
birds.  He  looked  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  and 
must  soon  have  perished,  when  he  saw  a  singular 
being  put  his  head  out  of  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a 
bank  of  earth.  Poor  robin  was  so  cold,  that  he 
forgot  his  fear,  and  flew  directly  to  the  man,  (for 
it  was  one  of  the  natives  of  the  country,)  and 
perched  on  his  hand. 

"  This  man  was  dressed  in  a  pair  of  trousers, 
and  a  long  frock  with  a  hood  fastened  to  it,  the 
whole  made  of  seal-skin.  As  soon  as  the  bird 
alighted  on  his  hand,  he  went  into  his  habitation, 
which  was  a  long,  narrow  building,  hardly  high 
enough  for  the  inmates  to  stand  upright ;  the  roof 
was  formed  of  large  beams,  laid  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  smaller  pieces  of  wood  be- 
tween ;  the  whole  filled  in  with  earth,  to  keep  out 
the  cold  and  snow ;  and  skins  of  animals  were 
hung  up  round  the  inside,  to  make  the  apartment 
warm  and  comfortable.  There  was  no  fireplace, 
but  a  large  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  over 
which  hung  an  immense  iron  pot  or  caldron, 
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filled  with  some  kind  of  food.  As  there  was  no 
chimney,  the  smoke,  after  filling  the  apartment, 
escaped  through  a  long,  low  entry,  which  an- 
swered the  double  purpose  of  chimney  and  door. 

"  The  house  was  lighted,  partly  by  lamps  filled 
with  seal-oil,  and  partly  by  several  windows  in 
the  front  side,  made  of  the  inside  skin  of  the  seal, 
which  is  so  thin  as  to  admit  light  quite  well. 

"  Half  of  the  floor  was  raised,  like  a  platform,  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  and  divided  into  stalls 
for  the  different  families  (several  of  whom  occupy 
one  building)  by  deer-skins  hung  from  the  roof; 
and  on  it  were  piled  some  of  the  same  skins  for 
beds ;  it  was  likewise  used  for  a  seat  in  the  day- 
time, for  they  had  no  chairs,  nor  any  other  furni- 
ture in  this  strange  place. 

"  Around  the  fire  were  six  or  seven  children, 
some  large,  some  small,  all  watching  the  motions 
of  two  women,  who  were  cooking  the  break- 
fast; but,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  bird,  they 
crowded  round  the  man,  eager  to  examine  it ;  for 
the  little  Greenlanders  have  as  much  curiosity  as 
Yankee  children. 

"  After  they  had  examined  his  feet  and  feathers, 
and  peeped  into  his  poor  eyes,  which  were  almost 
blinded  by  the  smoke,  they  all  began  to  dispute 
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about  the  use  they  should  make  of  him.  One 
thought  they  had  better  keep  him  to  play  with, 
another  wanted  to  roast  him,  and  a  third  said, 
Let  us  put  him  in  the  pot  to  boil ! '  while  the  poor 
little  wanderer  heartily  wished  he  had  remained  at 
home,  and  trusted  to  the  kindness  of  the  farmer's 
family  for  food  through  the  winter ;  for  he  thought 
those  kind,  pleasant  little  children  were  much 
better  companions  than  these  strange-looking, 
wild-acting  beings,  who  seemed  determined  to 
Kill  him. 

"  But  he  soon  found  that  those  who  look  disa- 
greeable are  not  always  cruel,  and  that  a  man 
may  have  a  kind  and  gentle  heart,  although  he  is 
dressed  in  deer-skins,  and  lives  under  ground  ;  for 
the  father  of  these  little  savages  interfered,  and  for- 
bade their  killing  the  poor  little  bird,  and  said  that 
the  little  creature  came  to  him  for  protection,  and 
he  would  not  allow  any  one  to  hurt  him,  but  they 
might  give  him  some  crumbs. 

"  The  children  looked  rather  ashamed  of  their 
unkindness,  and  soon  busied  themselves  in  feeding 
their  little  guest,  and  afterwards  allowed  him  to  fly 
about  the  room. 

"  As  soon  as  their  food  was  cooked,  they  were 
called  to  breakfast ;  and,  all  sitting  down  on  the 
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ground,  around  the  pot,  they  began  eating  with 
their  fingers,  each  putting  his  hand  into  the  mess, 
and  taking  out  what  he  liked  best." 

"  O,  what  dirty  creatures  ! "  said  the  children. 

"  I  wonder  what  they  had  to  eat,"  said 
Frederic. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  would  relish  it  much,"  re- 
plied his  mother,  smiling ;  "  their  principal  food 
consists  of  the  flesh  of  the  seal,  mixed  with  the 
blood  and  oil,  and  the  few  vegetables  they  can 
find,  all  boiled  together." 

"  How  can  they  eat  such  stuff!  "  said  the  little 
epicure. 

"  Because  they  were  always  accustomed  to  it ; 
you  would  like  it  if  you  had  always  eaten  it." 

"  O  no !  I  am  sure  I  should  not.  But  what 
became  of  the  poor  robin  ?  " 

"  He  lived  with  these  kind,  but  dirty  people,  all 
their  long  winter,  when  the  sun  is  only  seen  for 
about  two  hours  each  day,  and  it  is  so  cold,  no 
one  ventures  out  of  the  house.  He  was  very 
comfortable  and  kindly  treated,  but  longed  for 
warmer  weather,  when  he  might  fly  home  to 
New  England. 

"  At  last,  the  sun  shone  for  a  longer  time  each 
day,  and  the  air  grew  less  chilling ;  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  the  Greenlanders  ventured  out  to  look 
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about ;  and  the  robin  always  accompanied  the 
man  who  had  saved  his  life,  and  perched  on  his 
shoulder  when  he  returned  to  his  hut. 

"  Soon  the  snow  began  to  melt,  the  grass  sprang 
up,  the  trees  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  all  looked 
as  green  and  pleasant  as  on  that  day  when  the 
little  rover  first  arrived,  expecting  to  find  a  warm 
country ;  and  the  robin  remembered  his  feelings 
of  disappointment  when  he  awoke  the  next  morn- 
ing and  found  the  summer  changed  to  winter,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  strengthened  his  wings  by  ex 
ercise,  he  took  leave  of  Greenland,  and  departed 
for  his  dear  old  apple-tree ;  where  he  arrived  after 
a  flight  of  a  few  days. 

"  It  was  a  warm,  bright  day  in  the  spring,  and 
the  farmer  and  his  boys  were  busily  at  work, 
ploughing  and  digging,  and  the  grass  was  begin- 
ning to  look  green  ;  and  every  one  looked  so  merry, 
and  like  old  friends,  that  the  poor  robin  was  hap- 
pier than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  and  deter- 
mined he  would  never  leave  home  again." 

"  O,  I  am  so  glad  he  got  back  again ! "  said 
little  Charles,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  whose 
bright  blue  eyes  laughed  as  much  as  his  dimpled 
mouth ;  "  I  thought  he  would  certainly  die  in  that 
dreadful,  cold  country.  How  good  that  great, 
funny-looking  man  was,  not  to  let  those  ugly, 
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cruel  children  boil  him!  Do  you  think  they 
would  boil  me,  if  I  should  go  there  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  his  mother,  laughing  ; 
"  they  do  not  eat  human  flesh ;  very  few  nations 
are  so  wicked  as  that ;  and  the  young  Green- 
landers  were  no  more  cruel  than  some  American 
children,  who  rob  birds'  nests,  and  carry  away 
the  nestlings,  leaving  the  poor  mother  to  mourn 
for  her  children.  Besides,  the  Greenlanders  are 
sometimes  forced  to  go  hungry,  if  the  men  are 
not  successful  in  their  seal-catching,  for  they  have 
very  little  else  to  eat ;  and  I  suppose  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  glad  to  find  something  new  for 
food,  that  they  wanted  to  boil  the  poor  bird  for 
their  breakfast,  and  not  for  the  cruel  pleasure  of 
killing  him." 

"  Mother,  I  want  to  know  why  it  grew  cold  so 
suddenly,  all  in  one  night?  It  never  does  so 
here." 

"  I  know  it  does  not,  my  dear ;  we  have  au- 
tumn between  summer  and  winter ;  but  in  Green- 
land one  day  is  summer,  warm,  pleasant  summer, 
and  the  next  is  cold  winter;  but  they  are  pre- 
pared for  the  change,  for  they  know  when  to  ex- 
pect it.  During  their  short  summer,  the  sun  is 
up  almost  all  the  time,  the  nights  being  only  two 
or  three  hours  long ;  and,  as  the  winter  draws 
2* 
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near,  the  days  become  shorter,  although  the 
weather  continues  warm,  until  the  sea  begins  to 
freeze,  which  it  does  so  very  solid  that  ships  of- 
ten get  enclosed  in  the  ice,  and  all  the  crews 
perish." 

"  What  do  ships  go  there  for  ? "  asked  William ; 
"  I  should  think  they  would  keep  away  from 
such  dangerous  places." 

"  They  go  to  trade  with  the  natives  for  seal- 
skins and  other  articles.  The  pretty  fur  caps 
your  father  bought  for  you  yesterday  were  made 
of  the  skin  of  a  seal,  which  some  poor  Green- 
lander  has  risked  his  life  to  take.  You  must  not 
forget,  my  dear  children,  when  you  are  made  com- 
fortable and  happy  by  articles  brought  from  foreign 
countries,  the  hardships  and  privations  that  have 
been  endured  by  the  poor  sailors  who  bring  them 
to  our  country,  nor  the  fatigue  and  dangers  en- 
countered by  those  who  procure  them  in  their 
own  land. 

"  The  oil,  that  burns  so  brightly  in  that  astral 
lamp,  may  have  cost  more  than  one  man  his  life 
to  obtain ;  for  the  whale  fishery  is  very  dangerous, 
as  sometimes  a  large  whale,  after  being  wounded 
by  a  harpoon,  will  become  so  furious  as  to  destroy 
all  the  boats  within  his  reach ;  breaking  them  to 
pieces  with  a  stroke  of  his  tail,  or,  getting  en- 
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tangled  with  the  harpoon,  dive  so  suddenly  as  to 
draw  the  boat  with  the  rope  to  the  bottom,  with  all 
its  crew." 

"But,  mother,  please  to  tell  us  some  more 
about  the  Greenlanders,  and  the  way  seals  are 
caught,"  said  William. 

"  I  would  with  pleasure,  my  dear,  but  I  think 
it  is  too  late  this  evening.  George  is  half  asleep 
now,  although  he  is  trying  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
so  very  wide ;  so  now,  my  little  ones,  give  me  a 
kiss,  and  go  to  bed,  and  be  thankful  you  are  not  a 
little  Greenlander,  to  get  up  to  a  breakfast  of  seal- 
flesh  and  oil,  eaten  out  of  a  great  pot." 

"  Ha,  ha !  mother,"  said  George ;  "  I  eat  bread 
and  milk  out  of  a  silver  porringer.  Good  night, 
mother.  Will  you  tell  us  some  more  to-morrow 
night?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  all  good  children,  I  will  tell 
you  about  catching  seals." 


"  Here  we  are,  dear  mother,  all  ready  for  the 
rest  of  the  story,"  said  William,  as  the  children 
gathered  again  round  the  bright  fire;  "and  I 
have  no  lesson  to  learn  to-night ;  so  you  can  be- 
gin earlier  than  you  did  last  night,  and  we  can 
hear  more." 

"  Very  well ;  I  am  ready  to  tell,  and  you  must 
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remember  all  I  say  about  Greenland.  What  \vas 
I  to  tell  you  to-night  ?  " 

"  About  catching  seals,"  said  George. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  recollect.  The  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  Greenlander  is  seal-catching ;  and  a 
man  is  esteemed  and  admired  among  them,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  seals  he  has  taken. 

"  As  soon  as  a  young  man  is  thought  strong 
enough  to  make  his  first  attempt,  he  sets  forth  in 
his  kaiak,  a  little  boat  six  yards  long,  a  foot 
deep,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  The  top  is 
covered  with  skins  fastened  tightly  to  both  sides 
of  the  boat." 

"  Why,  mother,  what  a  o'>ser  boat !  so  long, 
and  so  narrow  ;  and  pray  does  the  man  sit  on 
the  top  ?  I  should  think  he  would  fall  off." 

"  You  should  not  interrupt  rne,  George.  If 
you  had  waited  a  moment,  you  would  have 
learned  the  manner  in  which  the  hardy  Green- 
lander  gets  into  his  strange-looking  boat. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  covering  is  a  round  hole, 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  his  body ;  it  has  a  rim 
of  bone  or  wood  ;  and  he  puts  his  feet  through 
it,  and  sits  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  the 
rim  coming  a  little  above  his  hips  ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  getting  in,  he  tucks  the  skirts 
of  his  great-coat  tightly  round  him.  By  the 
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side  of  the  fisherman  lies  his  harpoon,  and  in 
front  of  him  is  his  line,  coiled  up  on  a  little  round 
oeat.  He  holds  his  oar  in  both  hands,  and  strikes 
*he  water  on  each  side  alternately,  with  great  reg- 
ularity and  rapidity ;  and  so  fast  can  he  row  in 
his  little  kaiak,  that  he  can  go  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  in  a  day.  Another  kind  of  canoe  Is  some- 
times used,  made  of  seal  or  hippopotamus  skins 
sewed  together. 

"  When  the  seal-fisher  sets  out,  he  is  very  care- 
ful that  his  harpoon,  with  the  line  attached  to  it, 
is  laid  in  the  right  place ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
spies  a  seal,  he  takes  the  oar  in  his  left  hand,  that 
he  ma"  throw  the  harpoon  with  his  right. 

"  As  soon  as  the  poor  seal  is  pierced  with  the 
sharp  harpoon,  he  dives  with  it,  and,  in  so  doing, 
unwin  Is  the  line  attached  to  it,  and  which  has  a 
large  bladder  rilled  with  air  fastened  to  the  oth- 
er end. 

"  The  Greenlander  keeps  watch  of  the  seal,  and 
rows  to  the  spot  where  the  bladder  is  floating  on 
the  top  of  the  water ;  and,  when  the  seal  comes  up 
to  take  breath,  he  despatches  him  with  a  lance. 

"  If  it  be  the  first  seal  he  has  ever  taken,  he  car- 
ries it  home  to  make  a  great  feast,  to  which  he 
invites  all  his  relations  and  neighbors.  While 
they  partake  of  the  entertainment  provided  for 
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them,  the  young  seal-fisher  relates  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  he  has  escaped,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  caught  the  seal ;  and  from  this  time  he 
is  considered  a  man,  and  the  women  begin  to 
think  of  providing  him  with  a  wife ;  but  the  un- 
fortunate youth  who  has  neither  skill  nor  courage 
to  catch  seals,  is  despised  and  ridiculed  by  all 
he  is  obliged  to  eat  woman's  food,  and  no  man 
will  associate  with  him. 

"  As  seal-catching  is  the  principal  business  of  the 
Greenlander,  and  he  supports  his  family  by  it,  his 
highest  ambition  is  to  become  skilful  in  the  art. 
They  generally  begin  when  they  are  fifteen  ;  and 
their  fathers,  or  some  persons  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced than  themselves,  go  with  them,  to  assist 
them ;  for  sometimes  they  are  in  great  danger, 
either  from  losing  the  oar,  or  getting  their  boats, 
or  some  part  of  their  own  person,  entangled  in  the 
rope,  as  it  unwinds ;  and  frequently  the  dying 
seal,  especially  if  it  be  a  female  and  has  young, 
attacks  them  with  the  greatest  fury,  upsets  the 
boat,  and  perhaps  kills  or  drowns  the  unfortunate 
fisherman. 

"  There  are  several  other  methods  of  catching 
seals ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  clapper  hunt, 
and  is  very  much  liked  by  the  young  people,  as 
they  all  go  clapping  their  hands  and  pounding 
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about,  and  making  all  the  noise  they  possibly  can ; 
and  the  poor  quiet  seals,  who  do  not  like  such 
a  racket,  are  soon  so  tired  and  frightened  that 
they  are  easily  taken." 

"  O,  how  droll !  "  said  all  the  children,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  idea  of  the  dapper  hunt. 

"  Mother,"  said  little  Charles,  looking  very  im- 
portant, "  I  guess,  if  I  could  be  there,  with  my 
cjrum  and  tin  trumpet,  they  would  be  frightened 
pretty  quick,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  rather  think  they  would,  Charley." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Frederic,  "  I  should 
not  object  to  eating  woman's  food,  if  1  might  stay 
at  home  and  not  risk  my  life  in  those  little  non- 
sensical kaiaks,  as  they  call  them." 

"  Would  you  be  willing  to  live  in  indolence, 
and  eat  the  food  which  others  had  procured  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  rather  than  encounter  danger 
or  endure  fatigue,  to  earn  your  own  living?  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  you  so  selfish. 

"  The  brave  Greenland er  thinks  no  hardship  too 
great  to  endure,  for  the  sake  of  taking  a  creature 
so  valuable.  The  flesh  of  the  seal  is  their  prin- 
cipal food  ;  of  the  inside  skin  they  make  windows, 
curtains  for  their  tents,  in  which  they  live  in  sum- 
mer, their  under  garments,  and  the  bladders  which 
they  affix  to  their  harpoons.  Of  the  outside  skin 
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they  make  clothing,  coverings  for  their  boats,  ana 
carpets  for  their  floors.  The  fat,  likewise,  is  used 
to  make  oil  for  their  lamps,  to  give  light  during 
the  dark  winter,  and  of  the  sinews  they  make 
thread  ;  and  a  long  time  ago,  before  ships  visited 
them  as  frequently  as  they  do  now,  they  used  the 
bones  of  the  seal  instead  of  iron,  which  they  could 
not  procure,  to  make  all  their  various  tools,  and 
knives  and  forks ;  so  you  perceive  of  how  much 
use  the  seal  is  to  the  Greenlander. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  children,  I  have  now  told  you 
all  that  will  be  interesting  about  this  cold  country, 
except  that  the  people  are  remarkable  for  affec- 
tionate dispositions,  and  the  children  for  their  love 
and  respect  of  their  parents  ;  and  they  are  so  gentlp 
and  obedient  that  they  seldom  need  punishment 

"  If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  Green 
land,  you  will  find  accounts  of  the  manner  of 
living,  and  all  their  festivals  and  amusements,  in 
several  books  which  I  will  lend  you  from  your 
father's  library.  I  read  almost  all  the  particulars 
I  have  told  you  in  a  book  called  Goldsmith's 
Manners  and  Customs  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  na- 
tions in  the  world." 

"Now,  mother,  do  tell  us  about  the  other 
robin,  what  he  found  at  the  south,  and  all  that 
happened  to  him." 
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"  The  other  robin  arrived  at  the  old  apple-tree 
a  few  days  after  his  friend ;  and  after  resting  him- 
self, and  listening  to  the  account  of  the  winter  in 
Greenland,  he  gave  a  description  of  his  own  ad- 
ventures. 

"  When  they  parted  at  this  tree  a  year  before, 
he  directed  his  flight  to  the  south,  and,  after  a 
flight  of  several  days,  he  descended  from  his  airy 
course,  and  alighted  on  an  orange-tree,  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley  in  Brazil,  which  is,  you  know,  in  South 
America.  He  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
scene  before  him :  trees,  loaded  with  the  most 
delicious  fruit,  met  his  eye  on  every  side.  At  the 
foot  of  the  tree  on  which  he  had  perched,  flowed 
a  sparkling  little  rivulet,  winding  its  way  among 
sweet-smelling  shrubs  and  brilliant  flowers  ;  while, 
to  enliven  the  scene,  birds  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful plumage  poured  forth  their  sweet  songs  all 
around  him. 

" l  Here,'  thought  the  delighted  robin,  '  shall  be 
my  home.  I  will  build  my  nest  in  this  beautiful 
tree,  among  these  delicate  orange  flowers ;  I  can 
drink  of  this  brook,  and  take  my  choice  of  these 
delightful  fruits,  and  do  nothing  but  enjoy  my- 
self.' " 

"  I  am  sure,  I  should  think  he  might  be  happy," 
said  Frederic,  "with  all  those  fruits  within  his 
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reach.  An  orange  must  taste  much  better,  fresh 
from  ths  tree,  than  after  it  has  been  packed  in  a 
box  in  a  ship  so  long ;  and  pine-apples,  although 
we  think  them  so  good,  never  come  to  us  perfectly 
ripe,  and  they  must  be  delicious  when  they  are 
gathered  entirely  ripe.  I  should  like  to  live  in 
South  America.  I  will  go  there  when  I  am  a 
man." 

"  What,  only  for  the  sake  of  the  oranges  and 
pine-apples,  Frederic  !  I  think  they  would  hardly 
repay  you  for  leaving  all  your  friends. 

"  Well,  the  robin  built  his  nest,  and  flew  about 
among  the  orange  and  citron  groves,  and  thought 
Himself  perfectly  happy ;  only  he  could  find  no 
mate,  for,  you  know,  birds  of  different  kinds  will 
not  live  together. 

"  He  had  enjoyed  himself  in  this  manner  for 
several  weeks,  when,  one  very  hot  afternoon,  as 
he  was  cooling  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  broad 
leaves  of  a  tree,  on  the  lower  branches  of  which 
he  had  perched,  he  heard  a  strange  noise,  and 
all  the  birds  began  to  make  the  most  distressing 
sounds,  as  though  they  were  exceedingly  fright 
ened.  On  flying  down  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  alarm,  he  saw  an  enormous  snake,  coiled  up 
on  the  grass,  with  his  head  erect,  and  his  frightful- 
looking  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  bright  eyes 
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fixed  on  a  poor  bird  of  the  most  beautiful  species, 
which  gasped  and  trembled,  but  seemed  to  have 
no  power  to  move. 

"  It  was  formerly  believed  that  this  strange  fas- 
cination —  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  all  creatures, 
and  it  has  been  said  even  by  human  beings  — 
was  a  mysterious  power,  belonging  to  those  enor- 
mous serpents,  the  influence  of  which  any  one  on 
whom  they  fixed  their  bright,  piercing  glance  was 
unable  to  resist ;  but  was  impelled,  by  the  magic 
spell  of  those  terribly  brilliant  eyes,  to  approach 
their  destroyer,  and  fall  an  easy  prey." 

"  O,  how  dreadful !  "  said  all  the  children,  shud- 
dering :  "  do  you  think  it  is  true,  mother  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  now  denied ;  and  it  is  said,  the 
strange  effect  produced  on  birds,  by  the  presence 
of  one  of  these  great  serpents,  is  caused  partly  by 
their  poisonous  breath,  which  infects  the  atmos- 
phere, and  partly  by  excessive  terror. 

"  However  this  may  be,  the  poor  little  bird  in 
my  story  sat  perfectly  still,  his  half-closed  eyes 
returning  the  gaze  of  the  snake,  which  slowly  ap- 
proached him,  and,  raising  his  head,  suddenly 
swallowed  the  beautiful  little  creature,  who  but  a 
few  moments  before  had  filled  the  air  with  his 
music. 
/"  Poor  robin  looked  on  with  horror,  which  in- 
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creased  when  the  serpent,  turning  to  the  bush  on 
which  he  sat,  fastened  his  dreadful  glance  on  him. 
In  vain  he  tried  to  fly  away  —  to  hide  his  head 
among  the  leaves ;  he  felt  the  strange  witchery  of 
those  terribly  beautiful  eyes ;  a  strange  giddiness 
came  over  him ;  he  trembled  violently  :  the 
monster  came  nearer  and  nearer :  he  felt  his  hot 
breath ;  and,  in  a  moment  more,  he  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  bird,  when  the  sound 
of  footsteps  broke  the  stillness,  and  two  men 
rushed  into  the  bushes,  and  one  of  them  plunged 
a  long,  sharp  knife  into  the  throat  of  the  serpent, 
and  the  other  struck  him  to  the  ground  with  a 
large  club,  and  they  then  cut  off  his  head." 

"  O  mother,  I  am  so  glad,"  said  little  Charles, 
who  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  stood  before  his 
mother  with  a  quivering  lip  and  his  eyes  full  of 
tears.  "  I  was  so  afraid  the  awful  snake  killed  the 
poor  robin." 

"  Ha,  ha !  you  silly  boy,"  said  George,  bursting 
into  a  loud  laugh  ;  "  how  do  you  suppose  he 
would  have  got  back  to  the  apple-tree  to  tell  all 
this,  if  he  had  been  swallowed  by  a  snake  a  year 
before,  in  South  America  ?  " 

"  O,  I  forgot  that !  Now,  mother,  please  to  tell 
the  rest." 

"'  As  soon  as  the  serpent  was  killed,  the  birds 
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became  quiet,  and  seemed  as  happy  as  ever ;  but 
our  Vermont  bird  could  not  so  soon  forget  his 
danger.  He  had  never  seen  so  frightful  a  crea- 
ture before ;  and  instantly  determined  to  leave  his 
nest  in  the  beautiful  orange-tree,  and  seek  some 
place  as  unlike  this  as  possible,  hoping  he  might 
thus  avoid  a  similar  danger. 

"  He  spent  a  whole  day  in  flying  from  place  to 
place,  before  he  could  decide  where  to  fix  his 
residence.  At  last,  he  found  a  wide-spread  plain, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  palm-tree.  Here  was 
no  murmuring  little  brook,  dancing  along  in  the 
sunshine,  and  reflecting  the  bright-colored  flowers 
in  its  clear  waters ;  and  no  luxuriant  grape-vine 
creeping  along  the  ground,  twining  around  the 
bushes,  and  climbing  the  trees  to  hang  its  rich 
clusters  of  ripe  grapes  from  their  branches.  But 
the  grass  was  very  green  and  fresh  on  this  plain; 
and  the  cool  breeze,  which  swept  over  it,  and 
waved  the  tall,  graceful  palm-trees,  made  it  much 
more  cool  and  comfortable  than  the  sheltered  val 
ley  he  had  left. 

"  So  he  merrily  took  possession  of  the  topmost 
boughs  of  a  fruitful  palm,  and  this  situation  was 
quite  as  pleasant  as  his  first ;  for  here  were  many 
brilliant  and  beautiful  birds,  with  whose  melodious 
songs  our  robin  joined  his  cheerful  notes  every  day 
3* 
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"  He  lived  here  in  peace  and  happiness  a  long 
time,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  secure  from  all 
danger,  till,  one  very  sultry  afternoon,  when  all 
the  birds  had  sought  shelter  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  light  breeze,  which  had 
scarcely  ruffled  his  feathers,  died  suddenly  away, 
and  every  leaf  became  as  motionless  as  though 
all  nature  were  asleep. 

"  The  birds,  however,  seemed  aware  of  some 
danger,  for  they  began  flying  about  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  sky  was  dark- 
ened with  clouds  which  came  rolling  up  from 
every  side  ;  the  lightning  flashed  ;  and  the  thun- 
der, at  first  muttering  in  the  distance,  grew  fright- 
fully loud :  soon  a  huge  cloud  of  dust  was  seen 
on  the  south  side  of  the  plain ;  it  came  whirling 
along,  and,  as  it  approached,  the  wind  began  to 
blow  with  great  violence.  Trees  were  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  splintered 
boughs,  leaves,  dirt,  and  stones.  The  poor  little 
birds,  who  could  no  longer  find  a  shelter,  were 
tossed  and  twirled  about,  and  some  were  dashed 
against  the  trees  with  such  violence  as  to  kill  them. 

"  Our  little  wanderer  was  taken  into  the  air  by 
the  whirlwind,  as  it  swept  by  his  beautiful  palm- 
tree,  tearing  off  its  leaves  and  fruit,  and  leaving  it 
as  bare  as  winter. 
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"  After  he  had  been  whirled  about  for  several 
minutes,  without  the  power  of  resistance,  he  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  with  such  violence  as  to 
deprive  him  of  his  senses ;  and  when  he  re- 
covered, the  tempest  had  passed,  and  all  was  calm 
again  ;  but  the  plain,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  was 
strowed  with  fragments  of  every  kind  —  fruit, 
leaves,  branches,  and  whole  trees,  and  the  broken 
roofs  of  many  houses,  over  which  the  whirlwind 
had  passed  in  its  fury ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  pret- 
ty birds  were  lying  dead  among  the  general  ruin. 

"As  soon  as  the  robin  had  satisfied  himself 
that,  to  his  great  astonishment  and  delight,  his 
limbs  were  unbroken,  and  a  few  bruises  were  all 
the  effects  of  his  tossing  and  tumbling,  he  hast- 
ened away  from  this  scene  of  desolation,  although 
the  other  birds,  after  a  vast  deal  of  chirping  and 
fluttering,  resumed  stations  on  the  trees  which 
were  left  standing. 

"  The  robin  was  somewhat  afraid  he  should 
find  no  place  where  he  might  live  in  security. 
He,  however,  resolved  to  make  one  more  trial  for  a 
resting-place  in  this  beautiful  country,  and  at  last 
selected  for  his  next  residence  an  olive  grove  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  where  all  seemed  peace  and 
security. 

"  Here  he  lived  several  months,  and  no  snakes 
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nor  whirlwinds  found  their  way  to  disturb  him; 
and  he  began  to  think  he  should  pass  his  life 
among  the  bright  birds  of  this  quiet  grove,  and 
never  return  to  his  old  apple-tree  in  Vermont. 

"  One  morning,  as  he  was  sitting  on  his  favorite 
olive-tree,  thinking  of  his  New  England  home,  and 
wondering  what  had  become  of  his  old  compan- 
ion, who  had  left  it  at  the  same  time  with  himself, 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  low,  rumbling 
noise,  and  the  air  grew  as  still  as  it  was  before  the 
hurricane;  and  again  the  birds  began  to  flutter 
about,  and  utter  strange  noises.  He  began  to 
tremble  with  fear.  l  What  can  be  coming  now  ? ' 
he  thought.  c  This  rumbling  sound  is  not  the 
voice  of  a  serpent ;  and  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear 
and  serene,  without  a  single  cloud.' 

"  He  strained  his  eyes  to  gaze  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  could  see  nothing  alarming.  All  was 
bright  and  calm  ;  but  the  mysterious  sound  in- 
creased, and  soon  he  found  a  strange  dizziness 
coming  over  him,  and  the  hill  seemed  to  rock  like 
a  ship  at  sea.  Then  the  ground  rose  and  fell, 
like  waves  ;  and,  as  this  motion  increased,  the 
earth  opened  in  many  places  like  great  pits,  and 
swallowed  up  houses  and  trees,  and  then  closed 
over  them. 

"  The  olive-tree,  on  which  the  affrighted  robin 
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stood,  was  thrown  down  with  him,  and  he  lay  on 
the  heaving  ground,  almost  dead  with  fear,  and 
expecting  every  moment  the  earth  would  open 
and  swallow  him,  as  it  had  the  trees  and  houses ; 
but  gradually  the  rocking  motion  subsided,  tho 
rumbling  ceased,  and  all  was  calm  again." 

"  Why,  mother,  what  was  the  matter  ? "  said 
little  Charley,  his  large  blue  eyes  opening  wide 
with  astonishment. 

"  It  was  an  earthquake,  my  dear ;  they  are 
very  frequent  in  South  America,  and  sometimes 
overthrow,  or  swallow  up,  whole  towns,  and  de- 
stroy many  lives. 

"  After  the  earthquake  was  over,  the  robin  ven- 
tured to  fly  out  of  his  fallen  tree,  and  look  around ; 
and  to  his  horror  and  astonishment  he  saw  that 
almost  all  the  olive  grove  had  disappeared ;  the 
ground  was  gaping  open  in  many  places ;  and 
just  before  him  was  a  large  pond,  formed  by  some 
subterranean  river,  which  had  found  its  way  out 
from  under  the  hill  into  the  sunlight. 

"  f  I  will  stay  no  longer  in  this  strange  country/ 
thought  the  wondering  bird ;  '  I  will  return  to  my 
quiet  old  tree,  and  never  leave  it  again.  I  had 
much  rather  run  the  risk  of  being  frozen  at  home, 
than  live  here  amid  so  many  dangers.  I  was  very 
wrong  to  be  so  discontented  with  my  lot/ 
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"  Then,  spreading  his  wings,  determined  to  trust 
himself  not  another  day  in  a  country  where  valley, 
plain,  and  grove,  seemed  alike  filled  with  perils 
and  death,  he  flew  directly  home  to  the  north, 
where  he  arrived  in  a  few  days,  heartily  rejoiced 
to  see  once  more  the  farm-house  and  orchard 
looking  so  quiet,  and  above  all  to  find  his  dear 
old  companion  returned  from  his  wanderings. 

"  The  two  robins  were  now  convinced  that 
home  is  the  best  and  most  agreeable  place  in  the 
whole  world;  and  resolved  to  live,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives,  in  the  country  where  their 
Creator  had  seen  fit  to  place  them. 

"  Now,  how  do  you  like  the  story  of  the  Dis- 
contented Robins  ? " 

"  Very  much  indeed,  mother,"  said  all  the 
children  at  once ;  "  it  is  a  real  good  story  ;  and 
we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  telling  it." 

"  And  I  am  sure,"  said  Frederic,  "  I  shall 
never  wish  to  find  a  better  home  than  New  Eng- 
land as  long  as  I  live,  and  be  satisfied  with  our 
own  good  apples,  and  peaches,  and  pears,  without 
wishing  for  orange  groves  and  luxuriant  vine- 
yards." 

"And  I  hope  my  dear  George  will  be  dis- 
posed to  feel  more  contented  with  his  home  than 
he  seemed  to  be  last  evening,  although  it  may 
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not  be  so  elegant  as  some  others  ;  and  I  wish  all 
of  you  to  remember,  that  cheerful  and  contented 
dispositions  will  make  any  family  happy,  in  what- 
ever station  in  life  they  may  be ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, selfishness,  unkindness,  and  envy,  can  im- 
bitter  any  pleasures,  and  render  the  possessors  of 
vealth  and  luxury  far  more  miserable  than  even 
?ctual  poverty. 

"  But  here  is  Susan  for  my  bright-eyed  little 
Charley.  You  have  kept  awake  very  late,  my 
little  love;  so  now  good  night.  Are  you  not 
grateful  to  your  heavenly  Father  for  your  pleas- 
ant home  and  kind  friends  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  indeed,  dear  mother ;  and  I  am  glad 
I  was  not  put  in  Greenland,  where  poor  father 
would  have  to  go  catching  seals  for  us  to  live  on  ; 
and  I  am  glad  I  don't  live  where  earthquakes 
tumble  the  houses  down.  Good  night,  mother, 
and  all  of  you." 
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I  SUPPOSE  all  children  dislike  those  of  their 
playmates  who  manifest  a  miserly  and  selfish  dis- 
position. No  fault  is  more  certain  to  prevent  one 
from  being  loved,  than  this.  I  will  therefore  tell 
you  a  true  story,  about  a  selfish,  ungenerous  man, 
who  lived  many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  countries 
of  the  East. 

A  man  whose  life  was  sought  by  his  king,  who 
hated  him  because  of  his  courage,  and  goodness, 
and  the  admiration  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  all  the  country,  took  refuge,  with  an  army  of 
six  hundred  men,  in  a  large  forest,  where  there 
were  many  caves  and  inaccessible  places,  from 
which  he  could  not  easily  be  driven  by  his  enemy. 

Near  this  forest  lived  a  very  rich  man,  who 
owned  three  thousand  sheep,  and  a  thousand 
goats ;  and  his  sheep  were  kept  in  the  wood  by 
shepherds. 

In  this  country  there  were  many  tribes  of  wan- 
dering Arabs,  who  roam  from  place  to  place,  pitch- 
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ing  their  tents  in  some  forest  or  wilderness,  com- 
pelling all  around  them,  who  are  defenceless,  to 
supply  them  with  provisions  while  they  remain, 
ami  then  removing  to  some  other  spot,  never  re- 
siding long  in  the  same  place. 

The  shepherds,  who  were  keeping  their  flocks 
at  a  distance  from  any  house,  were  often  attacked 
by  these  lawless  wanderers,  and  robbed  of  their 
sheep,  and  frequently  of  all  they  had,  even  their 
clothes. 

But  the  commander  of  these  six  hundred  sol- 
diers was  a  noble,  generous  man  ;  and  he  not 
only  prevented  his  followers  from  troubling  the 
shepherds  of  the  rich  man,  but  protected  them 
from  all  others,  who  wished  to  injure  them. 

It  was  the  custom,  in  Eastern  countries,  for  a 
man  to  make  a  great  feast,  when  the  time  came 
for  shearing  the  sheep,  and  invite  all  his  friends 
and  neighbors  to  partake  of  it.  At  this  time  of 
festivity  and  rejoicing,  which  was,  I  suppose, 
something  like  our  Thanksgiving,  the  rich  gave  to 
the  poor  a  portion  of  their  plentiful  stores,  and  all 
were  made  happy. 

When  the  chief  of  the  soldiers  heard  from  the 

shepherds,  that  their  master  was  making  ready  for 

his  sheep -shearing,  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  with  a 

very  respectful  message,  to  the  rich  man,  to  tell 
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him  that  he  and  his  followers  had  protected  the 
shepherds  all  the  time  they  were  in  the  forest  with 
them,  and  to  heg  him  to  send  them  some  of  his 
abundant  supplies  of  foodj  for  they  were  almost 
without  any. 

To  this  request  the  rich  man  answered,  that  it 
was  nothing  to  him  if  the  soldiers  were  starving ; 
he  did  not  know  their  commander ;  he  was  not  re- 
lated to  him ;  and  asked  if  he  expected,  because 
he  had  taken  up  arms  against  his  king,  that  he 
should  take  his  luxuries  provided  for  the  feast, 
and  give  them  to  men  whom  he  did  not  know. 

This  ungrateful,  unfeeling  answer  was  carried 
back  by  the  soldier,  without  even  a  loaf  of  bread. 
To  men  suffering  with  hunger,  this  was  a  cruel 
disappointment,  when,  no  doubt,  they  had  been 
anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  messenger 
laden  with  provisions,  in  return  for  the  protection 
they  had  afforded  the  shepherds. 

Neither  they  nor  their  chief  even  thought  so 
rich  a  man  would  be  so  ungenerous ;  and  they  felt 
still  more  angry,  when  they  recollected  that  they 
might  have  done  like  other  armies,  and  taken  from 
the  flocks  themselves,  to  supply  their  wants  ;  and 
that  their  kindness  had  not  been  rewarded. 

Without  any  means  of  supplying  his  men,  the 
chieftain  resolved  to  march,  with  his  soldiers,  to  the 
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house  where  the  rich  man  was  feasting,  and  kill 
him,  with  all  his  family,  in  revenge  for  his  ingrat- 
itude, and  get  some  food  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 
He  therefore  ordered  four  hundred  men  to  arm 
themselves  for  the  attack. 

Now,  it  happened  that  some  of  the  shepherds 
overheard  this  plan,  and  went  immediately  to 
their  mistress,  and  gave  her  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair;  how  honorably  the  soldiers  had 
treated  them,  protecting  them  and  their  sheep, 
night  and  day ;  and  begging  her  to  resolve  quickly 
what  to  do  to  prevent  it,  or  the  army  would  de- 
stroy them  all,  for  her  husband  was  such  an  irri- 
table, ill-tempered  man,  that  he  was  always  en 
raged  with  every  one  who  asked  him  for  any 
thing. 

Fortunately  for  this  inhospitable  being,  his  wife 
was  very  different  from  himself,  being  a  very 
amiable,  generous  woman.  Without  saying  any 
thing,  therefore,  to  her  husband,  who  was  feasting 
with  his  guests,  she  ordered  her  servants  to  load 
some  asses  (which  were  used  instead  of  horses) 
with  bread,  parched  corn,  raisins,  and  figs,  and 
two  large  bottles  of  wine,  such  as  were  used  in 
that  country,  made  of  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  goat 
taken  off  whole.  I  do  not  think  it  was  such  wine 
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as  we  have  in  this  country,  but  only  the  pure 
juice  of  grapes,  without  being  fermented  or 
worked.  She  sent  this  generous  present  on  be- 
fore her,  that  they  might  meet  the  soldiers  first ; 
and  then,  mounting  another  ass,  she  very  coura- 
geously set  out  to  pacify  the  angry  chief. 

When  she  came  to  him,  she  addressed  him 
with  great  respect,  and  begged  him  not  to  be  angry 
with  her  husband  for  his  ill-nature ;  for  he  was 
always  selfish  and  miserly  to  every  one,  and  was 
not  worthy  any  notice. 

She  told  him  that,  if  she  had  seen  the  messen- 
ger he  sent,  she  should  have  advised  her  husband 
to  do  differently ;  as  it  was  very  foolish  to  refuse 
so  reasonable  a  request  to  an  army  of  six  hundred 
men,  who  could,  if  they  chose,  force  him  to  give 
all  they  asked  ;  but  that  she  did  not  know  when 
he  came. 

She  now  asked  the  chieftain  to  accept  the  pres- 
ent she  had  brought  him,  and  forgive  th3  ungrate- 
ful answer  that  had  been  sent  him  ;  and  added 
that,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  conquering  his 
enemies,  he  would  be  much  happier  for  recollect- 
ing he  had  forgiven  this  insult,  than  if  he  should 
revenge  himself  by  shedding  blood. 

To  this  the  chief  replied,  that  he  would  accept 
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ner  present  with  many  thanks,  and  he  was  indeed 
grateful  that  he  had  been  prevented  from,  taking 
so  many  lives. 

The  wife  of  the  rich  man  returned  home,  much 
pleased  with  her  success;  and  thus  the  danger 
which  her  husband  had  provoked  by  his  selfish- 
ness and  ingratitude,  was  averted  by  her  courage 
and  generosity. 

When  she  got  home,  she  found  her  ill-natured 
husband  still  feasting  with  his  guests ;  and  he  ate 
so  immoderately,  and  drank  so  much  wine,  that 
he  made  himself  drunk,  so  that  she  did  not  tell 
him,  that  night,  what  she  had  done ;  but  when 
he  waked  in  the  morning,  she  told  him  all,  and 
he  was  so  much  troubled  to  hear  that  she  hat- 
given  away  so  much,  although  he  was  so  very 
rich  that  he  could  afford  it  as  well  as  not,  that  he 
made  himself  sick  thinking  about  it,  and  about  the 
danger  he  had  been  exposed  to  from  the  angry 
soldiers. 

His  distress  of  mind,  and  probably  the  intem- 
perance with  which  he  had  eaten  and  drank,  dur- 
ing the  days  of  feasting,  affected  his  health  so 
much,  that  he  never  recovered,  but  died  in  about 
ten  days.  Now,  if  he  had  not  been  so  selfish  and 
intemperate,  he  might  have  lived  many  years,  in 
peace  and  happiness. 
4* 
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When  the  commander  of  the  six  hundred  sol- 
diers heard  that  the  man  who  had  treated  him  so 
ill  was  dead,  he  was  very  glad  that  he  did  not 
die  by  his  hand ;  for  he  said,  God  had  punished 
him  for  his  wicked,  ungrateful  conduct. 

Now,  my  young  friends,  do  you  like  this  story  ? 
Do  you  not  think  selfishness  is  very  wicked? 
You  ought  always  to  remember,  that  all  your 
comforts  and  pleasures  are  given  you  by  Him  who 
can  at  any  moment  take  them  away,  and  that  He 
is  always  displeased  with  those  who  are  selfish, 
and  unwilling  to  give  to  others  what  they  like 
themselves ;  for  he  has  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

Do  any  of  you  know  where  I  read  the  story  I 
have  told  you  ?  Try,  and  think. 

If  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell  you.  If  you 
will  take  your  Bible,  and  look  at  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  you  will  find 
it  all  there,  only  told  in  rather  different  words. 
You  will  see  that  the  name  of  the  chief  was 
DAVID,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Israel ;  and 
the  selfish,  ungrateful  man  was  NABAL. 
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VERY    DECENT 

A  TRUE  STORY. 


WHEN  I  was  about  four  years  old,  I  was 
times  permitted  by  my  parents  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  the  beautiful  residence  of  a  family  with 
whom  they  were  acquainted.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  the  gentleman  and  lady,  and  four  beau- 
tiful daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  about 
fourteen,  and  the  youngest  eight  or  nine ;  and,  as 
they  were  very  amiable,  and  very  fond  of  children, 
I  became  a  favorite  with  them  all. 

I  was  always  delighted  when  one  of  my  young 
friends  came  to  my  mother  with  a  request  that 
she  might  take  me  with  her ;  and  I  used  to  try 
very  hard  to  deserve  a  reward  which  gave  me  so 
much  pleasure  —  a  visit  to  Mr.  T.'s. 

Their  house  was  beautifully  situated,  with  ex- 
tensive grounds,  a  fine,  large  garden  and  green- 
house, filled  with  every  variety  of  flowers,  and  a 
pleasant  summer-house  or  arbor  on  a  high  bank 
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behind  the  house,  from  which  was  an  extensive 
prospect. 

But  my  chief  amusement  consisted  in  riding 
on  a  handsome  rocking-horse,  with  a  side-saddle, 
which  stood  in  the  hall ;  and  swinging  with  one 
of  the  young  ladies  in  a  fine  swing  near  the 
house. 

Mr.  T.  was  at  the  time  ill  in  a  consumption, 
and,  most  of  the  time,  confined  to  his  chamber, 
though  not  to  his  bed ;  but  this  fatal  disorder  is  so 
deceptive  in  its  symptoms,  that  I  presume  his 
daughters  were  not  at  all  aware  of  his  danger ; 
and  I  was,  of  course,  too  young  to  think  any  thing 
about  it,  only  that  I  became  still  more  attached  to 
the  pale,  thin  gentleman,  whom  I  always  found 
sitting  in  his  large  arm-chair  by  the  window, 
reading,  —  or  slowly  pacing  his  room,  with  a 
sweet,  placid  smile  on  his  pleasant  countenance ; 
and  I  well  remember  seeing  him  often  deeply  en- 
gaged in  reading  the  large  family  Bible,  and  that 
he  used  to  take  me  on  his  knee,  and  show  me  the 
pictures  in  the  book,  and  talk  to  me  about  being  a 
good  girl  and  obeying  my  kind  parents.  These 
circumstances,  and  the  respect  and  affection  with 
which  his  family  regarded  him,  led  me  to  conclude 
in  my  own  mind  that  Mr.  T.  was  a  very  good 
man,  whose  good  opinion  was  of  a  great  deal  of 
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importance, 'and  I  endeavored  to  please  him  by 
every  means  in  my  power. 

My  young  friends,  like  most  girls  of  affectionate 
and  amiable  dispositions,  made  a  great  pet  of  me, 
and  took  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  all  my  wise 
speeches ;  for  I  was  considered  by  them  a  very 
sensible  little  child,  though  my  extreme  bashful- 
ness  prevented  me  from  talking  much  before  stran- 
gers ;  and  they  were  therefore  more  delighted, 
when  they  succeeded  in  encouraging  me  to  con- 
verse with  them  about  my  favorite  pursuits,  and 
give  my  opinion  respecting  what  I  saw  and  heard, 
and  would  always  repeat  my  witty  sayings  to 
their  father  and  mother. 

They  were  not  at  all  aware  that  there  was  any 
danger  of  exciting  feelings  of  vanity  or  self-conceit 
in  my  little  heart ;  but  their  father,  no  doubt,  saw 
my  increasing  self-importance,  though  displayed 
in  the  quietest  manner  imaginable,  and  determined 
to  check  it  when  he  found  an  opportunity. 

My  visits  to  their  house  were  discontinued  when 
the  chilly  autumn  commenced,  with  its  long,  cold 
storms ;  but  my  mother  promised  that,  when  my 
warm  winter  frock  and  pelisse  were  finished,  I 
should  go  and  see  my  kind  friends  once  more,  if  I 
would  be  a  good  child,  and  not  tease  until  then. 
I  waited  as  patiently  as  I  could,  until  my  new 
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dress  was  completed ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  no  one 
ever  worked  so  slowly  as  my  mother's  mantua- 
maker. 

At  last,  there  came  a  bright,  fair  day,  and,  to  my 
great  joy,  two  of  my  young  friends  came  to  re- 
quest that  I  might  go  home  with  them.  My 
mother  consented ;  and  I  was  dressed  in  my  new 
frock  and  pelisse,  and  given  in  charge  of  the 
young  ladies  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  their  pleas- 
ant family. 

Perhaps  some  little  girl  who  reads  this  may  like 
to  have  a  description  of  the  dress,  which  was  of 
such  importance  to  me.  It  was  not  so  much 
more  beautiful  than  my  others,  but  it  was  new ; 
and  all  very  little  children,  and  some  larger  ones, 
know  how  much  prettier  any  thing  is  for  being 
new.  However,  you  shall  hear  what  it  was. 
My  frock  was  of  orange-colored  pelisse  flannel, 
(for  this  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
French  merinos  were  not  so  fashionable  then  as 
they  are  now,  although  this  was  something  like 
them;)  and  my  pelisse  and  bonnet  were  blue, 
and  trimmed  with  white  ermine.  I  thought  it 
very  handsome,  and  my  young  friends  were  tell- 
ing me  how  pretty  I  looked  all  the  way  to  their 
house ;  so  that,  by  the  time  we  were  at  the  end 
of  our  walk,  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I 
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looked  prettier,  and  behaved  letter,  and  had  a 
nicer  dress,  than  any  little  girl  ever  had  before  in 
the  world ;  but  you  must  remember,  I  was  then 
but  four  years  old. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  T.,  the 
girls  led  me  directly  to  their  mother,  who  kindly 
received  me,  and  praised  my  looks,  as  she  per- 
ceived, no  doubt,  I  expected  of  her. 

The  young  ladies  then  took  me  up  stairs  to 
their  father's  chamber,  and  my  little  heart  throbbed 
high  with  gratified  vanity,  and  still  more  as  I 
thought  of  the  benevolent  smile  and  affectionate 
kiss  with  which  he  always  greeted  me,  and  which 
I  thought  would  be  more  cordial  than  usual  to- 
day, as  I  looked  so  much  handsomer  than  I  ever 
had  before ;  and,  besides,  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
several  weeks. 

As  we  entered  his  room,  I  well  remember,  he 
was  sitting  in  his  large  arm-chair,  reading  in  his 
Bible ;  and  the  youngest  girl  led  me  up  to  him 
saying,  "  Only  see,  father,  how  pretty  Marie  looks 
in  her  new  dress !  and  see  what  a  beautiful  blue 
pelisse  and  bonnet  she  has  got,  all  trimmed  witfr 
ermine." 

He  looked  up  from  his  book,  and  held  out  his 
hand  with  his  usual  sweet  smile,  and  while  1  stood 
by  his  knee,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing 
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cheek,  waiting  to  hear  the  encomiums  of  the  kind 
friend  whose  good  opinion  I  valued  the  most,  he 
surveyed  me  quietly  for  a  moment,  and,  seeing 
how  vain  I  felt  of  my  appearance,  thought,  no 
doubt,  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  give  a 
check  to  feelings  which,  if  indulged  in,  would,  in 
after  years,  make  me  very  unamiable. 

So,  as  I  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  glance  of 
evident  exultation  at  his  fancied  admiration,  he 
raid,  rather  more  gravely  than  usual,  "  Well, 
child,  you  look  very  decent."  Very  decent !  and 
was  this  the  warmest  praise  my  kind  friend  could 
bestow  on  my  elegant  dress  1  Did  I  really,  then, 
only  look  decent  1  and  had  my  younger  and  less 
considerate  friends,  after  all,  been  only  flattering  me 
when  they  told  me  I  looked  beautifully,  charm 
ingly,  better  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life?  and 
now  their  father  said  only,  "  You  look  very  de- 
cent " ! My  heart  swelled  with  disappoint 

ed  vanity,  and  my  eyes  almost  filled  with  tears , 
but  I  kept  them  back,  and  looked  up  again  in 
that  calm,  pleasant  countenance,  to  see  if  he 
was  in  earnest;  and,  by  the  expression  which 
lurked  in  his  eye  and  smile,  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand my  thoughts,  and  a  feeling  of  mortification 
at  my  own  self-conceit  came  over  me ;  my  love 
of  dress  received  an  effectual  check,  from  which 
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it  has  never  recovered ;  the  lesson  was  one  I  have 
never  forgotten,  and  even  now  any  new  article  of 
dress  will  call  to  mind  the  speech  which  I  then 
thought  so  unkind,  "  Well,  child,  you  look  very 
decent." 

My  young  companions  saw  that  I  was  morti- 
fied, and  led  me  away  to  divert  my  attention  by 
the  various  playthings  and  books  which  they 
kept  in  store  for  me. 

I  soon  forgot  my  vexation,  and  the  time  allowed 
for  my  visit  passed  rapidly  away ;  and,  after  bid- 
ding them  all  good-by,  and  receiving  an  invitation 
to  come  again  when  my  mother  was  willing,  and 
going  up  to  Mr.  T.'s  chamber,  as  usual,  to  receive 
a  kiss,  I  returned  home. 

My  mother  inquired  how  I  had  enjoyed  myself, 
and  asked,  "What  did  Mr.  T.  say  to  you?" 
"  He  said,  I  looked  very  decent,"  I  replied,  my 
eyes  filling  with  tears  as  the  recollection  of  my 
disappointment  rushed  upon  my  mind.  My  sad 
face,  as  I  repeated  these  words,  which  conveyed 
to  my  parent's  ear  all  the  meaning  of  that  gentle 
reproof,  was,  I  suppose,  irresistibly  comic,  for  I 
know  the  laugh  which  burst  from  the  family  circle 
was  both  loud  and  long  ;  and  I  remember  it  yet, 
for  I  was  a  very  sensitive  child,  and  have  always 
particularly  disliked  ridicule. 
5 
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Since  then,  whenever  I  have  new  things,  I  ac 
tually  feel  reluctant  to  wear  them  for  the  first  time, 
and  often  wish  I  could  always  purchase  second- 
band  clothes,  so  I  might  be  spared  the  first  wear- 
ing of  them. 

When  1  see  a  young  lady  dressed  in  the  most 
fashionable  manner,  I  long  to  whisper  in  her  ear, 
"  Well,  you  look  very  decent." 

When  I  see  a  fop  sauntering  up  Washington 
Street,  and  looking  as  though  he  thought  every 
one  was  admiring  him,  I  think,  "  What  a  pity 
some  friend  would  not  tell  him,  '  You  look 
very  decent ' ! " 

Now,  my  little  friends,  especially  little  girls,  I 
wish,  when  you  feel  disposed  to  be  vain  of  your 
personal  appearance,  and  some  of  your  acquaint- 
ances, with  more  kindness  than  discretion,  tell  you 
how  handsome  you  look,  you  would  just  think, 
"  Perhaps  I  only  look  decent." 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  distrusted 
flattering  speeches ;  and  whenever  some  young 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  has  said  to  me,  "  What 
a  beautiful  cape  that  is !  "  or,  "  How  beautifully 
your  hair  curls !  "  I  think  to  myself,  "  She  only 
means,  '  You  look  very  decent.' " 
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ALMOST  all  children  have  read  anecdotes  of 
the  intelligence  of  dogs,  and  I  suppose  they  all 
think  dogs  can  understand,  and  think,  a  great 
deal  more  than  cats.  Now,  though  I  do  not  be- 
lieve cats  are  generally  so  remarkable  for  attach- 
ment to  their  owners,  or  take  so  much  delight  in 
doing  all  they  can  to  please,  I  suspect  they  un- 
derstand more  of  what  is  said  to  and  about  them 
than  people  are  aware  of.  I  have  known  several 
cats  that  were  quite  as  intelligent  as  any  dogs ; 
and,  if  you  like,  I  will  tell  you  of  one. 

When  I  was  a  child,  one  of  my  brothers  found 
a  poor  little  half-starved  kitten  in  the  street,  and, 
after  inquiring  of  all  our  neighbors,  he  could  find 
no  owner  for  it.  But  my  brother  was  a  kind- 
hearted  little  boy,  and  could  not  bear  to  leave 
the  poor  creature  to  starve ;  so  he  begged  my 
mother  to  allow  him  to  keep  it  for  his  own. 
She  willingly  granted  his  request ;  and  good  food 
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and  nursing  soon  restored  its  health  and  spirits. 
It  was  a  beautiful  little  plaything,  and  amused 
us  very  much.  But  as  kitty  grew  older,  she  be- 
gan to  show  symptoms  of  a  very  bad  disposition ; 
she  would  never  forget  or  forgive  an  injury,  but, 
long  after  the  affront,  would  take  every  opportu- 
nity to  bite  and  scratch  the  person  who  had 
offended  her.  We  children  became  very  much 
afraid  of  her ;  and  I  remember  once  she  flew  at 
my  infant  brother,  who  was  sitting  on  the  floor, 
and  scratched  his  cheek.  I  struck  her  for  it,  and 
she  ran  away  to  hide  under  the  sideboard ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  turned  away  from  the  babe,  she 
sprang  from  her  hiding-place,  and  attacked  him 
with  so  much  fury  that  I  was  afraid  she  would 
kill  him. 

I  had  a  beautiful  Canary  bird  ;  and,  one  night, 
mother  was  awakened  by  his  cries,  and,  going 
down  stairs,  found  the  cat  on  the  cage,  trying  to 
get  at  him,  while  the  poor  bird  was  half  dead 
with  terror.  She  put  the  cat  out  of  doors,  and 
took  the  frightened  bird  into  her  own  chamber. 
The  next  morning,  there  was  much  wonder  ex- 
pressed at  the  circumstance ;  for  the  boys  were 
sure  they  had  shut  her  into  the  woodhouse  in  the 
evening,  and  there  were  two  doors  between  that 
and  the  room  where  the  bird  was.  In  vain  did 
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we  try  to  account  for  it,  for  none  of  us  supposed 
that  pussy,  with  all  her  cunning,  could  open 
doors.  We  had  a  colored  girl,  who  was  very  ig- 
norant, and  easily  frightened.  Ours  was  a  cellar- 
kitchen,  and  the  cellar  door  opened  into  it.  One 
evening,  as  we  were  sitting  round  the  parlor  fire,  we 
were  much  alarmed  by  loud  cries  from  the  kitchen. 
My  father  was  not  at  home,  but  the  boys  armed 
themselves  with  the  shovel  and  tongs,  and  we 
all  hastened  down  to  the  kitchen,  expecting  to 
find  some  old  stroller  or  crazy  man. 

Great  was  our  astonishment  to  see  Peggy 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  hair 
upright  all  over  her  head,  with  terror,  her  large 
eyes  rolling,  as  if  seeking  some  place  of  refuge, 
while  she  uttered  cries  of  terror.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ? "  said  we,  fearfully  looking  round  for  the 
object  that  had  caused  such  alarm.  "Wah! 
Wah ! "  said  Peggy  ;  for  her  terror  had  taken 
away  her  power'  of  speaking  ;  but,  as  she  pointed 
to  the  cellar  door,  we  all  looked  in  that  direction, 
and  saw  the  latch  partly  lifted,  as  though  some 
one  was  trying  to  open  the  door.  "  O  !  massa, 
massa,"  said  Peggy,  "  thief  in  the  cellar ;  he  mur- 
der us  all."  The  door  flew  open,  and  a  noise, 
like  one  stepping,  was  heard ;  the  brave  soldier 
with  the  tongs  raised  his  weapon ;  when  in 
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marched  Miss  Puss.  We  waited  a  moment,  not 
thinking  it  possible  that  she  could  have  opened 
the  door ;  but,  as  no  one  appeared,  we  ventured 
to  explore  the  cellar,  though  not  without  some 
apprehension  ;  but  no  one  was  found.  We  were 
somewhat  perplexed,  for  the  latch  was  so  high 
that  we  thought  pussy  could  not  jump  up  to  it, 
even  if  she  could  have  made  use  of  it.  One  of 
us  proposed  putting  her  back  into  the  cellar,  to 
see  if  she  would  repeat  her  attempt.  The  door 
was  shut,  and  presently  the  latch  rattled.  We 
quickly  opened  the  door,  and  the  cat  jumped 
down  from  a  shelf  about  as  high  as  the  latch. 
Pussy  stood  on  the  shelf,  and  struck  her  paw  on 
the  thumb-piece  till  she  opened  the  door. 

Peggy  was  now  more  afraid  than  ever ;  for 
she  declared  there  was  an  evil  spirit  in  the  cat. 
Pussy  now  became  exceedingly  troublesome  ;  for 
she  would  walk  into  all  the  rooms,  and  leave  the 
doors  open,  and  my  poor  bird  was  never  safe,  nor 
did  we  dare  to  leave  the  baby  alone  a  moment, 
for  she  would  get  into  his  cradle,  or  scratch  him 
as  he  sat  on  the  floor.  It  did  indeed  seem  as  if 
an  evil  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  a  cat,  was  deter- 
mined to  torment  us.  At  last,  father  hired  a 
man  to  carry  her  away,  where  we  might  never 
see  her  again.  For  some  time,  we  were  free 
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from  her ;  and,  as  the  man  said  she  would  nev- 
er come  home  any  more,  we  supposed  he  had 
killed  her. 

One  day,  about  three  months  after  she  was 
carried  away,  poor  pussy  rushed  into  the  kitchen, 
and  purred  round  Peggy,  with  so  much  joy,  that 
she  thought  the  evil  spirit  had  come  to  carry  her 
off;  and  cried,  "  Wah !  wah ! "  till  she  made  the 
boys  come  to  see  what  ailed  her.  Great  was 
their  astonishment  to  see  the  cat  again.  The 
poor  creature  was  almost  starved,  and  seemed  so 
glad  to  see  us,  that  we  concluded  to  keep  her, 
hoping  she  had  forgotten  her  troublesome  habits. 
But  we  were  disappointed  ;  for  she  seemed  to 
have  grown  worse  than  ever.  We  sent  her 
away  again  once  more;  and  this  time,  to  our 
great  joy,  she  never  found  her  way  back  again. 

I  have  seen  some  little  children  as  troublesome 
and  mischievous  as  this  cat ;  but  they  were  much 
more  to  blame,  because  God  has  given  them 
reason,  to  teach  them  what  is  wrong. 
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THE  truth  of  the  following  story  may  be  re- 
lied  on,  as  I  have  seen  the  mother  of  the  boy, 
and  the  facts  were  related  to  me  by  one  of  her 
friends. 

This  little  boy  I  will  call  James,  though  that 
is  not  his  real  name.  His  parents  lived  in  a 
beautiful  town,  on  the  bank  of  a  very  large  river; 
and  James  often  sailed  on  the  river  in  the  sum- 
mer, with  his  parents,  and  thought  it  very  delight- 
ful. He  was  only  six  years  old,  and  his  parents 
had  forbidden  him  ever  to  go  near  the  river 
alone ;  for  the  banks  were,  in  some  places,  very 
steep,  and  the  water  rushed  along  with  great 
rapidity,  so  that  there  was  great  danger  in  going 
very  near. 

One  bright  summer  morning,  little  James  set 
out  for  school,  with  his  satchel  of  books  swung 
over  one  shoulder.  His  road  to  school  led  him 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  his  mother  had 
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always  charged  him  not  to  go  down  to  the  water. 
This  morning,  as  she  put  on  his  collar,  and 
crushed  his  curly  hair,  she  kissed  him,  and  said, 
"  I  hope  you  will  never  be  so  naughty  as  to  go 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Only  think  how 
dreadful  it  would  be  to  be  drowned  in  that  deep 
river ! " 

"  O  no,  mother,"  said  James  ;  and  away  he  ran, 
his  bright  curls  dancing  in  the  wind  as  he  bounded 
along. 

He  was  a  merry,  frolicsome  little  fellow,  and, 
as  he  went  along,  he  stopped,  every  moment  or 
two,  to  pick  the  wild  flowers  which  grew  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  or  ran  after  a  butterfly. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  morning ;  the  birds  were 
singing  in  all  the  trees,  and  the  "  busy  bees  "  were 
flying  from  flower  to  flower,  dipping  in  their  heads 
for  the  sweet  honey,  and  buzzing  away,  to  each 
other,  about  the  bright  sunshine;  the  tall  trees, 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  were  whispering,  as 
they  bent  their  high  heads,  to  the  warm,  soft 
wind  ;  and  the  little  boy's  heart  was  full  of  hap- 
piness. 

Presently,  a  great  flock  of  geese  came  running 
along  the  road  to  the  river,  cackling  and  scream- 
ing, w:th  the  great,  proud  gander  at  their  head. 
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As  they  passed  James,  half  flying  and  half  run- 
ning, the  merry  boy  thought  it  would  be  good  fur 
to  chase  them ;  so,  without  thinking  of  his  moth 
er's  wishes,  away  he  went,  shouting  and  laughing 
and  swinging  his  cap  over  his  head. 

The  geese  got  to  the  water  before  him,  and  ir 
they  splashed,  one  after  the  other,  diving,  and 
dashing  the  spray  all  over  each  other,  and  then 
swimming  gracefully  about. 

James  stood  watching  them  with  delight,  and 
quite  forgot  that  it  was  school-time. 

"  O,  how  I  wish  I  could  swim ! "  said  he 
"  how  cool  the  water  would  feel  this  hot  morning 
I  wish  I  was  a  goose,  and  I  should  not  have  to 
sit  in  that  warm  school-room  all  day,  studying 
spelling-lessons." 

Just  at  this  moment,  he  spied  a  little  boat,  tied 
to  a  stake,  close  by  him. 

"  I  might  get  into  that  boat,"  he  thought, c<  and 
sit  there,  and  watch  the  geese ;  that  would  be 
beautiful.  I  wonder  why  mother  is  so  afraid  to 
have  me  go  near  the  water ;  it  could  not  do  me 
any  harm  to  just  step  into  the  boat  " 

He  stood  thinking  a  little  while,  and  looked  up 
and  down  the  river.  The  water  was  as  clear  and 
blue  as  the  sky ;  and  a  few  light  clouds,  that  were 
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reflected  in  it,  looked  to  James  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Wherever  the  sunlight  fell  on  the  river, 
it  sparkled  so  bright  it  dazzled  his  eyes  ;  and  near 
the  bank  the  trees  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  it. 
Every  leaf  was  reflected,  in  the  clear,  smooth 
surface,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  a  looking- 
glass. 

James  thought  all  this  was  very  beautiful,  and 
he  thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  get  into 
the  little  boat,  and  float  calmly  and  gently  over 
the  still  river. 

He  walked  to  the  boat ;  it  was  a  new  one, 
painted  bright  green,  with  a  red  stripe  round  the 
edge.  There  were  two  oars  in  it,  and  a  nice 
seat. 

James  looked  at  the  boat  a  moment  longer,  and 
then  on  the  bright  water,  and  the  geese  that  were 
playing  about ;  then  he  put  one  foot  into  the  boat, 
and  took  up  one  of  the  oars.  They  were  very 
light,  and  he  thought  he  could  row  quite  well  with 
them.  So,  forgetting  his  mother's  command,  he 
sat  down  in  it,  untied  the  rope  that  fastened  it  to 
the  shore,  and  the  swift  current  carried  the  diso- 
bedient boy  away  from  the  shore. 

The  boat  floated  close  to  the  geese,  and  James 
raughed  heartily  to  see  their  fright.  But  the 
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rapid  river  did  not  let  the  boat  stay  long  in  ono 
spot,  but  hurried  it  along. 

All  this  while,  James's  mother  thought  him  safe 
Rt  school.  She  would  have  been  much  fright- 
ened, if  she  had  known  his  danger.  The  hours 
passed  away,  and  it  was  noon,  but  James  did  not 
come  home.  When  dinner  was  ready,  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  They  sent  one  of  his  older 
brothers  to  see  if  he  had  not  stopped  to  play  on 
the  road.  He  could  not  find  him ;  but  he  met 
the  schoolmistress,  who  told  him  James  had  not 
been  to  school  that  day. 

He  ran  toward  home  again,  inquiring  of  all  he 
met  if  they  had  seen  his  little  brother.  No  one 
knew  any  thing  about  him,  except  one  man,  who 
said  he  saw  him,  about  nine  o'clock,  running  to- 
ward the  river,  after  the  geese. 

The  anxious  boy  ran  down  to  the  river,  but 
did  not  find  his  brother.  He  observed,  however, 
that  the  boat  he  had  seen  there  in  the  morning 
was  gone ;  and,  looking  a  little  farther,  he  found 
James's  satchel.  As  soon  as  he  found  this,  he 
burst  into  tears ;  he  felt  sure  his  dear  brother  had 
gone  off  in  the  boat,  and  hastened  home  to  tell 
his  fears. 

His  parents  were  very  much  frightened ;  and 
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his  father  and  brothers  set  out  to  hunt  for  him, 
In  vain  did  they  go  to  every  neighbor,  and  in- 
quire for  the  lost  boy ;  no  one  had  seen  him. 

The  alarm  spread,  and  several  men  went  out 
in  boats,  to  row  up  and  down  the  river,  in  search 
of  him ;  for  all  were  sorry  for  the  distressed  pa- 
rents ;  but  no  boat  was  seen,  and  they  returned. 

All  the  afternoon  they  hunted  every  where  for 
James ;  they  dragged  the  river,  to  find  his  body, 
if  he  were  drowned ;  but  all  in  vain. 

Night  came,  and  they  had  not  found  him. 
You  cannot  imagine  the  grief  of  that  almost  dis- 
tracted family.  When  you  are  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, you  will  understand  better  how  parents  feel 
on  such  an  occasion. 

James's  mother  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  her 
grief  was  truly  overwhelming.  All  that  night  she 
walked  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  her  screams 
and  wild  lamentations  for  her  child  were  heard  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the  mothers  clasped 
their  infants  closer  to  their  bosoms,  aid  thanked 
God  for  their  safety. 

Morning  came,  but  it  brought  no  good  tidings 
to  the  afflicted  family. 

The  day  passed,  and  no  James  was  found.  At 
last,  however,  toward  night,  a  man,  who  was  out 
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fishing,  found  the  little  green  boat,  and  brought  it 
to  its  owner. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  down  the  river  in  a  boat, 
came  back  with  the  body  of  the  lost  child.  He 
had  found  it,  about  three  miles  from  the  town, 
among  some  bushes  on  a  small  island.  Many 
hearts  ached  as  they  looked  on  the  body  of  poor 
James,  who,  but  a  few  days  before,  was  so  full 
of  health  and  joy. 

His  beautiful,  bright  curls  were  all  soaked  with 
water,  and  some  of  the  long  river  weeds  had  got 
twisted  into  it.  His  dark-blue  eyes  were  half 
open,  but  their  merry  glance  was  gone  forever. 
O,  how  his  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  felt, 
as  they  saw  him  buried  in  the  cold  ground !  He 
had  died  in  his  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  very 
last  thing  he  had  done,  before  his  spirit  left  this 
world,  was  to  break  a  commandment  of  God, 
which  says,  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  James  had 
been  taught  this  commandment ;  he  knew  what  it 
meant;  and  he  knew  how  wicked  disobedience 
was.  Yet  you  see  that  he  sometimes  forgot  it ; 
and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  You  have  aK 
ready  seen. 
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If  God  did  not  take  care  of  you  all  the  time, 
and  watch  you  wherever  you  go,  you  would  not 
be  safe  a  moment ;  and  can  you  expect  him  to 
take  care  of  you  when  you  will  not  obey  him  ? 
Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  disobey  your  pa- 
rents, I  hope  you  will  think  of  the  fifth  com- 
mandment. 
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I  PRESUME  most  readers  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  American  history,  to  know  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  our  rebellion,  as  the  British 
government  called  it,  great  numbers  of  British 
troops  were  stationed  in  Boston,  in  the  hope  that 
the  presence  of  so  many  valiant  soldiers  would 
awe  the  inhabitants  into  submissiveness,  and 
convince  them  how  vain  it  would  be  to  contend 
against  so  formidable  an  enemy. 

But  the  presence  of  the  troops,  and  their  in- 
solent behavior  to  the  citizens,  increased,  instead 
of  diminishing,  their  determination  to  resist,  and 
punish  the  tyranny  which  was  so  odious  ;  those 
of  you  who  have  visited  the  diorama  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  know  how  well  they  executed 
that  determination,  and  how  little  terror  was  in- 
spired by  the  "red  coats,"  as  the  Americans 
called  them. 
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But  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  a  chapter  of 
history,  only  to  tell  you  a  story  of  that  period. 

While  Boston  was  made  a  garrison  for  British 
soldiers,  many  of  the  inhabitants  shut  up  their 
houses,  and  removed  to  some  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  Among  the  number  was  a  widow  lady 
with  two  children,  who,  after  removing  her  most 
valuable  furniture  to  some  place  of  safety,  locked 
her  house,  and  left  the  city,  until  it  should  be 
freed  from  its  disagreeable  intruders. 

The  daughter  of  this  lady  was  a  lively  and 
rather  romantic  young  lady  of  sixteen,  and  she 
persuaded  her  mother  to  send  her  to  a  village  in 
New  Hampshire,  to  spend  the  summer  with  the 
family  of  a  respectable  farmer,  who  had  frequently 
supplied  them  with  butter,  cheese,  &c. 

A  journey  to  New  Hampshire  was  far  more 
difficult  then  than  it  is  now ;  for  the  roads  were 
very  rough,  and  the  inhabitants  so  widely  scat- 
tered, that  one  might  ride  half  a  day  without  see- 
ing a  single  house  ;  and  most  of  the  time  through 
thick  forests,  in  which  might  occasionally  be  seen 
a  bear,  or  a  wildcat,  and  now  and  then,  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  the  good  people,  small  par- 
ties of  Indians,  remnants  of  the  tribes  which  once 
owned  the  country. 

This  journey  was  performed  in  the  last  of  May 
6* 
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a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  which 
was  still  the  subject  of  conversation  with  all  the 
people  they  met ;  and  whenever  they  stopped  for 
the  night,  the  travellers  from  Boston,  which  was 
considered  the  principal  scene  of  action,  were 
surrounded  by  eager  questioners,  who  wished  to 
hear  all  the  news.  And  while  the  farmer  was 
giving  his  information  to  an  attentive  audience  in 
the  kitchen,  the  young  lady,  whom  I  will  call 
Clara,  was  attended  in  the  parlor  by  all  the 
women  of  the  house,  who  were  anxious  to  hear 
every  thing  about  the  expected  dangers  of  the 
war,  which  every  one  saw  would  soon  take  place. 
And,  in  return  for  the  desired  information,  the 
good  folks  had  much  to  say  of  a  source  of  alarm 
which  the  residents  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
Massachusetts  had  thought  little  of. 

It  was  feared  that  the  Indians,  who  were  still 
wandering  about  in  considerable  numbers,  might 
join  the  British  army,  as  they  had  been  hired  in 
the  French  war,  as  it  was  termed  ;  and  the  hor- 
rible cruelties  they  had  then  committed  were  well 
known  ;  for  many  of  these  farmers  had  served  in 
the  British  army  in  that  war,  and  felt  more  terri- 
fied at  the  possibility  of  a  contest  with  the  fero- 
cious savages  than  any  thing  else. 

As  these  exciting  subjects  were  discussed,  and 
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all  the  impending  evils  exaggerated  by  the  active 
imaginations  of  the  country  girls,  Clara  began  to 
wish  she  had  remained  with  her  mother,  and  not 
felt  so  warm  a  desire  for  novelty  and  adventure ; 
but  thinking  it  was  now  too  late  to  repent  of  her 
journey,  she  wisely  concluded  not  to  express  her 
fears,  but  appear  as  calm  as  possible. 

The  woods  appeared  still  more  dark  and  wild 
to  the  young  traveller  during  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney ;  she  kept  constantly  watching  for  wild  beasts 
and  Indians ;  and  more  than  once  fancied  she 
could  discern  a  painted  savage  lurking  in  some 
thicket,  ready  to  spring  out  and  tomahawk  them ; 
but  she  dared  not  tell  her  companion  her  fears, 
lest  she  should  be  laughed  at ;  for  he  seemed  to 
feel  no  apprehension  whatever,  but  conversed  as 
cheerfully,  and  laughed  as  heartily,  as  though  he 
never  had  heard  of  an  Indian  warrior,  or  a  black 
bear. 

At  length,  to  Clara's  great  joy,  the  journey  was 
ended,  and  about  sunset  they  arrived  at  the  com- 
fortable farm-house  of  Mr.  Brawn ;  and  soon  after 
had  a  substantial  supper,  consisting  of  nice  hot 
cakes,  of  the  farmer's  own  wheat,  new  rye  bread, 
fresh  butter,  cheese,  honey  in  the  comb,  various 
kinds  of  preserves,  for  which  Mrs.  Brown  was 
quite  famous,  rich  cream,  and  several  other  coun- 
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try  luxuries,  which  were  not  enumerated  to  me 
by  the  one  who  told  me  the  story  ;  but  you  may 
suppose  they  had  every  thing  nice  which  you  evei 
saw  at  a  farm-house,  for  Mr.  Brown  had  a  large 
and  well-cultivated  farm,  and  his  table  was  noted 
for  the  abundance  of  good  things  with  which  it 
was  always  supplied. 

Clara  was  so  much  fatigued  by  her  long  jour- 
ney, that  she  was  glad  to  retire  to  rest  very  early, 
leaving  Mr.  Brown  earnestly  engaged  in  relating 
to  his  family  all  the  information  he  had  acquired 
in  his  visit  to  Boston. 

Clara  found  that  a  pretty,  cool  chamber  had 
been  neatly  arranged  for  her  reception ;  and  the 
honeysuckle  and  wild  grape-vine,  which  had  been 
trained  to  almost  cover  the  front  of  the  house, 
clustered  so  prettily  and  lovingly  around  the  small 
windows,  that  she  quite  forgot  her  fears  o  f  savages 
and  wild  beasts,  and  thought  the  summer  would 
pass  delightfully. 

The  bright-colored,  striped  carpet  which  covered 
the  floor,  Mrs.  Brown  told  her  city  guest,  was 
made  of  wool  from  her  own  sheep,  which  had 
been  spun,  dyed,  and  woven  by  her  own  and 
her  daughter's  industry  ;  and  the  snow-white  linen 
sheets,  which  made  the  bed  look  so  tempting, 
were  likewise  of  her  own  manufacture. 
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The  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  young 
lady  seemed  to  gratify  the  good  woman  very  much, 
and,  having  seen  her  guest  comfortably  deposited 
in  the  soft  bed,  which  almost  seemed  in  danger 
of  burying  its  occupant  in  its  luxuriant  fulness, 
she  left  her  with  many  kind  wishes  for  her  repose, 
which  Clara,  who  had  been  almost  unable  to  keep 
her  eyes  open  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  thought 
quite  unnecessary. 

The  next  morning  was  warm  and  sunny,  but 
the  sun  had  been  up  some  time  before  the  tired 
young  traveller  awoke,  and  she  found  the  family 
had  breakfasted,  and  dispersed  to  their  various  oc- 
cupations. She  felt  rather  mortified  at  her  late* 
ness ;  but  the  good  woman  made  her  apologies 
unnecessary,  by  saying  it  could  not  be  expected 
she  should  be  accustomed  to  such  early  hours,  and 
besides,  she  had  taken  so  long  and  tiresome  a  jour- 
ney, she  thought  she  would  need  to  sleep  all  day 
to  rest  herself. 

A  little  table  had  been  set  for  her  by  an  open 
window,  loaded  with  every  variety,  which  it  was 
supposed  would  please  the  young  lady  from  Bos- 
ton,—  whom  the  family  appeared  to  consider  a 
person  of  much  consequence,  as  people  from  the 
city  were  always  regarded,  by  those  who  lived  at 
so  great  a  distance  in  the  country ;  especially 
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when  newspapers  were  so  much  more  rare  thap 
now,  and  travelling  so  difficult,  that  a  young  lad) 
who  had  journeyed  all  the  way  from  Boston  wa> 
considered  much  more  an  object  of  interest,  thai 
one  would  be  now  who  had  come  across  the  At 
lantic  in  the  Great  Western. 

Clara  found  much  to  interest  and  amuse  her  in 
the  country ;  and  so  busily  was  she  occupied  ii 
watching  the  beehives,  feeding  the  geese  ant 
turkeys,  and  learning  how  to  milk  the  cows,  tha 
she  seldom  thought  of  the  Indians,  though  more 
than  once,  when  she  went  into  the  woods  to  pick 
Denies,  the  scream  of  the  cat-bird,  or  the  cry  of 
the  whip-poor-will,  sent  her  back  to  the  house 
with  trembling  haste. 

But,  as  her  fears  were  laughed  at  by  the  more 
courageous  country  girls,  she  became  less  timid, 
when  an  incident  occurred,  which  revived  all  her 
frightful  imaginings  which  had  disturbed  her  dur- 
ing her  journey. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, Mrs.  Brown  was  invited  to  spend  the  after- 
noon with  a  neighbor  about  four  miles  distant,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  a  lecture  which  was  to 
be  delivered  in  the  evening  at  the  school-house, 
—  for  they  had  no  church  in  the  village,  —  by  a 
celebrated  preacher. 
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Clara  was  prevented  from  going  by  a  very  bad 
i  othache  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Brown  and  his  men  tvere 
absent,  helping  a  farmer,  about  ten  miles  distant, 
to  get  in  his  hay,  there  was  no  one  to  leave  at 
home  with  her  except  a  little  boy ;  and  in  con- 
sequence Mrs.  Brown  was  just  sending  back  a 
message,  saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  come,  for  there  was  a  young  lady  from 
Boston  who  would  be  afraid  to  stay  alone,  when 
Clara  happened  to  come  into  the  kitchen.  As 
soon  as  she  heard  the  invitation,  she  insisted  on 
its  being  accepted,  and  declared  she  should  not  be 
in  the  least  afraid,  and  she  should  be  very  sorry 
to  have  them  disappointed  by  not  hearing  the 
preacher,  as  his  arrival  had  been  expected  with 
much  interest,  and  he  would  only  be  in  the  village 
this  one  day,  being  on  a  journey. 

Clara  was  rather  ashamed  of  having  it  known 
that  she  was  so  timid,  and,  as  she  was  not  at  all 
selfish,  she  disliked  the  idea  of  depriving  them  of 
any  pleasure  on  her  account ;  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  they  should  go. 

The  day  had  been  extremely  hot,  and,  when 
the  sun  set,  the  piled-up  masses  of  clouds  in  the 
horizon  betokened  an  approaching  thunder-storm. 
Clara  sat  at  the  window  a  long  time,  admiring 
their  varying  forms,  as  they  rose  one  above  an- 
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other,  looking,  as  the  light  reflected  from  their 
summits,  like  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow ; 
and  their  sides  hollowed  into  caverns,  with  here 
and  there  a  foaming  waterfall  leaping  over  fright- 
ful precipices ;  indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
wild  and  magnificent,  one  cannot  fancy  in  the 
clouds  of  a  summer  thunder-shower. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  every 
leaf  on  the  great  oak-trees,  in  front  of  the  house, 
was  as  motionless  as  if  turned  to  stone,  until  at 
Sength,  when  the  black  clouds  had  almost  entirely 
covered  the  sky,  and  the  frequent  flashes  of  light- 
ning and  growling  of  the  thunder  indicated  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  tempest,  there  came  a  sud- 
den rush  of  wind,  which  bowed  the  forest-trees 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  roared  through  their 
branches  with  a  sound  like  a  mighty  waterfall. 
It  passed,  and  then  it  was  so  still  for  a  moment, 
that  Clara  could  hear  the  dropping  of  the  rain  as 
it  came  over  the  woods  like  a  thick  fog ;  and  then 
came  another  blast,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
flash  and  a  peal  of  thunder,  so  long  and  loud,  be- 
ginning with  a  sudden  crash,  as  if  a  hundred  trees 
were  felled  at  once,  and  ending  with  a  long,  deaf- 
ening roar,  —  that  Clara  sprang  from  her  seat  in 
terror,  and  went  into  the  kitchen,  to  ask  the  boy  to 
come  and  stay  with  her.  Ben,  who  was  a  stout 
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fellow  about  twelve  years  old,  had  just  come  in 
from  milking,  and  was  very  willing  to  give  the 
young  lady  the  pleasure  of  his  company  ;  so  he 
lighted  a  candle,  —  for  it  had  become  quite  dark,  — 
and,  after  closing  the  doors  and  windows,  they  sat 
down  together  to  listen  to  the  tempest. 

For  about  an  hour,  the  flashes  of  lightning 
were  incessant,  of  that  blue  color,  which  casts 
such  a  ghastly  radiance  over  every  thing,  and 
makes  every  leaf  and  twig  distinct ;  and  the  con- 
tinued roll  of  the  thunder  was  almost  distracting. 
At  length,  the  storm  seemed  to  have  spent  its 
force,  the  thunder  grew  less  frequent  and  terrific, 
and  the  wind  occasionally  lulled ;  so  there  was  a 
moment  of  silence. 

During  one  of  these  intervals  of  quiet,  Clara 
was  startled  by  a  wild  and  frightful  cry,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  woods  behind  the  house. 
She  held  her  breath  in  terror !  —  what  could  it 
be?  —  it  was  like  nothing  she  had  ever  heard 
before  —  a  shrill,  unearthly  yell !  it  rang  through 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  echoed  back  from 
the  surrounding  hills,  as  if  answered  by  many 
voices. 

As  she  listened  in  trembling  silence,  the  thought 
lashed  into  her  mind,  that  the  fearful  cry  must 
be  an  Indian  war-whoop ;  and  at  that  moment  it 
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was  repeated  —  yes,  it  was  no  doubt  the  sound 
which  had  so  often  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  brave  men,  when  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night ;  and  recollections  of  each  frightful  scene  of 
savage  warfare,  which  had  been  described  to  her, 
crowded  into  her  mind. 

A  report  which  had  reached  them  a  few  days 
before,  which  was  not,  however,  generally  be- 
lieved, that  great  numbers  of  Indians  had  been 
hired  by  the  British  commander,  to  assist  his 
troops,  now  confirmed  her  in  this  idea. 

How  dreadful  was  her  situation  !  alone  and 
defenceless,  —  too  far  from  any  other  house  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  escape,  or  assistance  from 
any  one.  Her  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat ;  she 
felt  faint  and  dizzy  as  the  horrid  fate,  which 
seemed  to  await  her,  rose  before  her  imagination ; 
and  she  fancied  the  ferocious  savages,  decorated 
with  the  hideous  war-paint,  and  brandishing  their 
tomahawks,  leaping  and  yelling  round  the  house 
ike  demons. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind  with 
the  rapidity  of  light,  and  she  sprang  from  the 
window,  and  hastily  snatched  the  table-cloth  and 
the  farmer's  coat,  and  hung  them  at  the  windows, 
to  prevent  the  expected  assailants  from  looking 
in,  and  fastened  the  doors.  This  done,  she  went 
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to  Ben,  who  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  floor,  and, 
shaking  him  by  the  arm,  she  whispered  in  his 
uai,  "The  Indians!  the  Indians!"  but  all  her 
efforts  to  arouse  him  were  in  vain ;  he  was  very 
tired,  and  the  oppressive  heat  had  made  him 
drowsy.  Clara  pulled  and  thumped  him  to  no 
purpose ;  she  dared  not  raise  her  voice  above  a 
whisper,  lest  she  should  be  heard  by  some  of  the 
savage  intruders,  who,  she  did  not  doubt,  were  lis- 
tening close  to  the  house. 

In  a  few  moments,  the  loud  yell  was  repeated, 
and  this  time  so  near  did  it  sound,  that  Clara  was 
convinced  they  had  surrounded  the  farm-house, 
and  were  preparing  to  break  in  the  doors  and 
windows  ;  then  she  heard  the  rustling  of  leaves, 
and  a  murmuring  noise,  as  if  of  many  feet,  and 
again,  from  a  little  distance,  came  the  fearful  cry ; 
it  was  evidently  a  signal  from  some  near  the 
house  answered  by  those  in  the  forest. 

The  thunder  had  now  become  indistinct,  only 
a  faint  growling  in  the  distance,  accompanied 
with  occasional  flashes  of  lightning ;  and  all  was 
still  except  the  groaning  and  creaking  of  the  giant 
forest-trees,  as  the  wind  swayed  their  branches  to 
and  fro,  and  the  loud  ticking  of  the  family  clock. 
Clara's  agony  of  terror  and  suspense  became  al- 
most insupportable,  and  she  tried  again  to  arouse 
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the  sleeping  boy ;  but  to  no  purpose ;  he  slept  as 
soundly  as  if  he  were  never  to  awake  again ;  and 
again  came  the  wild  and  thrilling  war-cry,  and 
she  heard  the  crashing  of  the  bushes  and  young 
trees,  as  the  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  It  seemed  strange  the  In- 
dians should  be  so  long  in  preparing  to  attack  a 
lonely  and  defenceless  house,  until  the  frightful 
thought  occurred,  that  they  had  probably  ascer- 
tained the  absence  of  the  family,  and  were  wait- 
ing for  their  return,  to  spring  upon  them  from  the 
woods,  and,  having  murdered  them,  to  assail  the 
house  and  burn  it,  as  was  the  custom  of  their 
barbarous  warfare.  It  was  now  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  Clara  knew  they  would  soon  be 
here ;  what  could  she  do  to  apprize  them  of  their 
danger  ?  Alas,  there  was  no  possibility  of  it,  and 
their  first  warning  would  be  the  fearful  death-cry, 
and  the  murderous  stroke  of  the  tomahawk.  The 
idea  was  appalling,  and  Clara  sank  on  the  floor 
in  agony.  But  hark !  the  sound  of  wheels  be- 
came distinctly  audible,  and  she  flew  to  the  door, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  reach 
the  shelter  of  the  house  before  it  would  be  too 
late ;  but  no,  they  came  talking  and  laughing. 
O,  how  the  trembling  girl  longed  to  bid  them  be 
silent !  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  lane  which  led 
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up  to  the  nouse,  the  horse  slackened  His  pace,  arid 
walked  leisurely  along.  Clara  hardly  breathed 
They  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  no  sound  of  alarm 
or  attack  had  been  given  ;  the  Indians  were  prob- 
ably waiting  until  the  door  was  opened  to  rush 
in ;  in  terrified  haste  she  opened  it,  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  Be  quick !  be  quick ! "  grasped  the  as- 
tonished females,  and,  looking  out  at  Mr.  Brown, 
cried,  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  come  in  ;  don't  stop  to 
put  up  the  horse ! "  The  wondering  farmer  obeyed, 
and  Clara  fastened  the  door  behind  them,  and, 
turning  round  to  the  astonished  group,  stood  in 
the  attitude  of  a  listener  a  few  minutes,  and  then, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  asked,  "  Did 
you  see  them  ?  did  you  hear  them  ? "  "  What ! 
who  ? "  they  all  exclaimed  at  once,  frightened  by 
her  pale  face  and  trembling  voice.  "  The  In- 
dians !  I  have  heard  their  war-whoop  in  the 
forest  every  few  moments  for  the  last  hour." 

The  terror  depicted  in  Clara's  countenance 
was  now  reflected  from  those  of  her  auditors,  for 
that  word  was  too  surely  connected  with  cruelty 
to  be  heard  calmly.  And  Ben,  who  had  just 
awaked,  came  forward  with  a  most  dismal  counte- 
nance ;  but  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  not  easily 
alarmed,  insisted  on  hearing  her  reasons  for  fear- 
ing the  attack  of  a  savage  band.  She  described 
7* 
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the  sound ;  and  with  rather  an  anxious  face,  he  took 
his  gun  from  behind  the  door,  and  examined  the 
lock ;  when  suddenly  came,  loud  and  shrill,  that 
appalling  yell.  "  There  they  are  !  "  exclaimed 
Clara,  sinking  into  a  chair,  almost  fainting ;  when, 
to  her  great  amazement,  Mr.  Brown,  putting 
down  his  gun,  burst  into  a  loud  and  hearty  laugh, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  all  the  rest:  she 
looked  at  them  in  amazement ;  had  terror  de- 
stroyed their  reason?  or  what  strange  frenzy 
possessed  them,  to  laugh  at  the  prospect  of  so 
shocking  a  fate  ? 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  the 
good  farmer  shouted,  "  Why,  child,  it  is  nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  screech-owl!  " 

Was  it  possible  that  a  bird  could  make  that 
terrific  shriek  ?  Clara  could  hardly  be  convinced 
that  all  her  fears  were  groundless ;  but  -the  re- 
peated assurances  of  the  whole  family  that  k  was 
so,  and  their  merriment  at  the  idea  that  she  had 
been  curtaining  all  the  windows  to  keep  the  owl 
from  looking  in,  at  length  restored  her  calmness, 
and  she  felt  almost  disposed  to  laugh  at  herself, 
for  her  readiness  to  be  alarmed. 

After  eating  a  good  supper  of  bread  and  milk, 
the  whole  family  retired  to  rest ;  and  Clara  felt, 
as  she  lay  down  in  her  comfortable  bed,  more 
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than  ever  grateful  for  the  safety  in  which  her 
heavenly  Father  had  preserved  her,  and  ashamed 
to  recollect,  that,  amid  all  her  distress  and  alarm, 
she  had  never  once  thought  of  his  power  to  pro- 
tect her. 

Clara  heard  the  frightful  cry  of  the  screech-owl 
several  times  again  during  the  summer,  and  it 
always  caused  a  laugh  in  the  family,  at  the  recol- 
lection of  their  preparations  for  defence  against 
the  harmless  bird ;  and  when  the  "  Boston  young 
lady,"  as  she  was  called,  returned  home,  the  story 
of  the  Indian  war-whoop  afforded  her  many  a 
merry  laugh. 

This  story  was  told  me  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,  and,  as  it  amused  and  interested  me  very  much, 
I  thought  it  might  please  the  young ;  if  it  has 
failed  to  do  so,  I  can  only  say,  it  must  be  because 
I  have  not  related  it  as  well  as  my  mother  told  it 
to  me. 


A    VISIT    TO   BANGOR. 


THE  following  little  story  of  a  visit  made  to 
JSangor  in  the  summer  of  1835,  the  young  reader 
is  assured  is  all  true. 

A  group  of  Bostonians  were  standing  on  Cen- 
tral Wharf,  one  clear,  hot  morning  in  August, 
watching  the  departure  of  "  the  splendid  "  steam- 
boat for  Bangor ;  and  foremost  in  the  little  crowd 
of  friends,  who  had  just  bid  good-by  to  friends, 
children,  and  parents,  parting  —  for  a  time,  and 
perhaps  the  first  —  with  those  who  were  dear  to 
them,  were  some  little  children  who  lingered  long 
after  all  the  others  had  left  the  wharf.  There 
they  stood,  with  the  sun  glancing  on  their  bright 
curls,  their  earnest  eyes  fixed  on  the  retiring  boat, 
as  she  cut  swiftly  through  the  blue,  sparkling 
waters,  leaving  a  wide  track  of  foam  behind  her, 
and  roaring  along  like  some  great  monster  of  the 
deep  in  pursuit  of  his  prey. 

At  length,  the  steamboat  disappeared  from 
their  sight;  and,  as  they  slowly  left  the  wharf, 
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you  might  have  seen  a  half-sorrowful  expression 
on  their  faces,  and  traces  of  tears  on  rosy  cheeks 
that  looked  more  fit  for  laughter  than  sorrow,  they 
were  so  round  and  dimpled. 

Should  you  like  to  know  what  it  was  that 
made  them  cry,  such  a  pleasant  morning?  They 
had  been  down  to  the  wharf  to  bid  good-by  to 
their  father,  and  mother,  and  little  brother,  who 
were  going  to  Bangor  to  visit  a  friend  ;  and  their 
little  hearts  felt  very  sad,  for  this  was  the  first 
time  their  dear  mother  had  ever  been  away  from 
home  for  so  long  a  time,  and  down  east  seemed 
to  their  young  imaginations  to  be  very,  very  far ; 
and  then  they  had  read  of  steamboats  that  had 
burst  their  boilers  and  taken  fire,  and  vessels  that 
had  been  wrecked.  And,  as  they  went  towards 
home,  they  looked  up  anxiously  at  the  sunny  sky, 
that  seemed  as  if  it  were  laughing  at  their  childish 
fears,  and  felt  quite  happy  to  see  the  glittering 
weathercocks  all  point  to  the  west,  and  the  leaves 
on  some  trees  they  passed  hardly  stirred  by  the 
gentle  breeze. 

The  weeks  had  never  seemed  so  long  as  now 
their  parents  were  gone ;  and  when  William 
came  home  from  school,  he  would  run  into  the 
parlor  with  his  accustomed  "  I  was  perfect,  moth- 
er," and  then  say,  with  a  very  solemn  face,  as  he 
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remembered  she  was  not  there,  "  O  dear,  I  shall 
be  so  glad  when  they  get  back !  Sister  Ellen, 
do  you  think  they  will  stay  more  than  four 
weeks?" 

The  tedious  days  at  length  passed  away,  and 
a  letter  came,  saying  they  should  come  in  the 
'  Bangor,"  the  next  trip.  "  O,  joy,  joy  !  "  said 
the  children ;  "  they  will  be  here  Tuesday  night." 
"No,"  said  Ellen,  "mother  says  the  boat  has 
altered  her  day  of  leaving  Bangor,  and  starts 
Tuesday ;  they  will  be  here  Wednesday  night." 

To  the  dismay  of  the  children,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  were  very  stormy,  and,  the  night  the 
boat  was  expected,  they  all  sat  up  till  eleven 
o'clock,  and  every  carriage  that  passed  would 
make  them  run  to  the  window ;  but  in  vain,  — 
they  did  not  come ;  and,  disappointed  and  anx- 
ious, the  little  family  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  evening,  as  they  were  sitting  in  the 
parlor,  a  hack  stopped,  and  their  father's  well- 
known  voice  was  heard.  Out  flew  the  whole 
family  to  welcome  the  dear  ones.  Little  George 
was  almost  smothered  with  kisses  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  their  baggage  was  brought  in,  and  all  was 
once  more  quiet,  a  thousand  questions  were  asked, 
and  their  mother  was  obliged  to  remind  them 
that  it  was  ten,  and  she  would  rather  go  to  bed, 
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as  she  was  fatigued ;  but  that  to-morrow  evening 
she  would  give  them  an  account  of  all  she  had 
seen  and  heard. 

"  I  have  got  something  I  guess  you  never  saw," 
said  George,  his  blue  eyes  brightening,  as  he 
thought  of  his  treasures.  "  What  is  it  ?  what  is 
it  ?  George,  do  tell  us ! "  "  A  real  little  Indian 
canoe,  made  of  bark,  and  a  bow  and  arrows,  fa- 
ther bought  of  the  Indians  at  Old  Town ;  he 
bought  you  one,  too,  William."  "  Where  are 
they?  pray  let  us  see  them,"  was  the  eager  reply. 
"  Not  to-night,"  said  their  father ;  "  but  let  us 
return  thanks  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  for  his 
kindness  in  bringing  us  all  together  once  more,  in 
nealth  and  safety."  Ever  obedient  to  their  dear 
parents,  each  little  voice  was  hushed,  as  the  fer- 
vent prayer  rose  to  their  God,  and  then  the  happy 
family  retired  to  rest. 

Little  George  was  up  before  the  sun  the  next 
morning.  Without  waiting  to  dress  himself,  he 
ran  down  stairs,  and,  returning  to  his  sister's 
chamber,  the  little  rogue  jumped  upon  the  bed, 
and  put  his  canoe  on  her  head  for  a  cap ;  he  then 
gave  an  Indian  war-whoop  in  her  ear,  which 
made  her  spring  up  in  great  alarm.  "  O  sister, 
how  frightened  you  look !  "  said  the  merry  little 
fellow,  clapping  his  hands,  and  laughing  ;  "  only 
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see  wnat  a  beautiful  canoe  there  is  on  your  head ; 
and  look  at  my  bow ;  I  can  send  an  arrow  up  in 
the  air  never  so  high.  I  wish  you  would  get  up, 
and  come  down  in  the  yard,  to 'see  me  try  it." 
Ellen,  with  a  kind  smile,  quickly  dressed  herself, 
and  did  as  her  brother  requested. 

As  soon  as  the  tea  jthings  were  removed  at 
night,  the  children  gathered  around  their  mother, 
to  remind  her  of  her  promise.  Little  George 
seated  himself  in  his  sister  Ellen's  lap,  and  the 
others  established  themselves  as  near  as  possible 
to  their  dear  parents,  who  willingly  gratified  them. 

"  First  of  all,  do  tell  us  why  you  did  not  get 
here  Wednesday  night.  We  all  sat  up  till  after 
eleven ;  and  Ellen  said  she  was  awake  all  night, 
listening  to  the  wind,  and  thinking  something 
must  have  happened  to  the  boat,  or  that  you 
were  sick,  and  could  not  come." 

"  The  reason  we  did  not  arrive  as  soon  as  usual, 
was  the  violent  head  wind,  which  made  the  boat  go 
much  slower,  and  the  sea  was  so  rough  the  cap- 
tain thought  it  unsafe  to  be  out  in  the  night 
The  first  night  we  anchored  about  dark,  and  the 
next  morning  we  proceeded  to  Portland.  As  the 
wind  increased  towards  evening,  we  '  put  in/  as 
they  call  it,  at  Wood  Island,  in  a  place  they 
called  the  Pool."  "  You  can't  think,"  said  George, 
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"  what  a  funny  place  it  was ;  it  was  just  wide 
enough  for  the  boat ;  and  the  land  was  so  near 
each  side  of  us,  it  almost  touched  us ;  and  O,  it 
was  so  still  and  quiet  there,  it  cured  us  all  right 
away,  after  such  a  terrible  great  rolling  and  toss- 
ing as  we  had  had." 

"  Did  it  make  you  sick,  George  ? "  asked  Wil- 
liam. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  father  and  mother  were  sick, 
too ;  so  were  all  the  rest  of  the  folks  —  they  did 
look  so  droll!  I  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the  saloon,  and 
all  the  gentlemen  were  stretched  out ;  some  of 
them  tried  to  walk  about,  and  then  they  acted  just 
like  drunken  men.  Once,  when  the  servants  were 
setting  the  table,  the  boat  gave  a  great,  mighty 
toss,  and  down  went  a  waiter  full  of  things  off 
the  table  smash  on  to  the  floor.  A  little  while 
after,  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  boasting  all  day 
that  he  should  not  be  sick,  came  tumbling  down 
stairs,  feet  foremost.  O,  how  they  did  laugh  !  He 
got  up  presently,  and  went  off  to  his  berth,  and 
lay  there  pretty  still,  I  rather  guess,  till  morning. 
I  thought  it  too  bad  not  to  be  able  to  eat  any  of 
their  good  dinner.  They  had  oranges,  nuts,  and 
raisins;  but,  as  soon  as  I  tasted  any  thing,  it 
made  me  so  sick." 

"  Really,  George,"  said  his  sister,   laughing, 
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"  you  are  quite  eloquent.     Pray,  mother,  is  sea 
sickness  such  a  very  dreadful  feeling  as  it  is  gen- 
erally described  ?  " 

"  It  is,  indeed ;  it  makes  one  feel  so  weak  and 
faint.  You  would  have  been  amused  to  have 
taken  a  peep  into  the  ladies'  cabin  —  such  a 
confusion  —  shawls,  bonnets,  and  cloaks,  strewed 
about,  and  such  dismal  faces.  One  would  call  out 
to  the  chambermaid,  ( Sarah,  do  bring  me  a  pil- 
low ; '  another  would  say,  l  Do  get  me  some 
gruel ; '  and  when  it  was  brought,  it  was  often  sent 
away  again  untasted.  One  lady  wanted  a  piece 
of  apple-pie ;  as  soon  as  she  tasted  it,  she  cried 
out,  *  Do,  pray,  take  it  away ;  'tis  the  most  dis- 
agreeable thing  I  ever  ate.'  All  were  out  of  hu- 
mor, and  nothing  pleased  ;  I  was  never  so  inclined 
to  be  ill-tempered  in  my  life.  Whenever  the 
captain,  who  was  very  polite  and  attentive  to 
every  one,  made  his  appearance,  cries  were  heard 
from  every  mouth,  in  the  most  dismal  tones 
imaginable  — { Captain,  when  shall  we  get  to  Bos- 
ton ?'  (  O  captain,  don't  you  think  this  a  dread- 
ful storm  ? '  'I  thought,'  says  one,  '  a  steamboat 
never  would  roll  so  ? '  c  Why,  ma'am,'  said  he, 
laughing,  '  any  thing  would  roll  with  such  a  wind 
as  this.'  We  were  all  rejoiced  to  see  Boston 
harbor ;  and  the  sun  set  beautifully  just  as  we 
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were  taking  tea.  It  shone  directly  in  our  faces, 
as  we  sat  in  the  saloon." 

"  Now,  mother,"  said  the  children,  "  do  tell 
us  about  Bangor ;  is  it  such  a  splendid  city  as 
they  say  it  is  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  flourishing  certainly,  and  quite  an 
honor  to  the  '  down  casters,'  as  it  shows  how 
much  may  be  done,  in  a  few  years,  by  enter- 
prising, ambitious  men  ;  but  it  has  grown  up  into 
a  city  in  such  a  hurry,  that  it  could  not  wait  to 
have  its  streets  paved,  or  even  levelled ;  and 
ranges  of  stores,  and  handsome  blocks  of  build- 
ings, stand  on  each  side  of  a  street  so  uneven, 
and  so  full  of  stones  and  great  ridges,  made  by 
the  rain  running  down,  that  you  might  think  your- 
self among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire.  George 
thought  it  very  strange  to  see  hacks  and  trucks 
passing  by,  as  they  do  here  ;  and,  now  and  then, 
a  cow  looking  as  though  she  had  lost  her  way. 
When  it  rained,  the  mud  was  so  deep  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  even  gentlemen  to  walk  out ; 
and  I  was  half  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  story  I 
heard  of  a  woman  who  was  seen  digging  about  in 
the  mud,  and  said,  in  reply  to  some  one  who  asked 
her  what  she  was  doing,  '  I  am  hunting  for  my 
son  Tommy ;  I  sent  him  over  the  street  to  the 
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store  a  little  while  ago,  and  I  expect  he  is  lost  in 
the  mud ;  —  I  just  picked  up  his  cap.' 

"  Your  father  says,  that  down  on  the  wharves, 
the  stir  and  business  is  quite  equal  to  Boston. 
They  are  building  a  splendid  hotel,  which  is 
said  to  be  planned  in  a  style  equal  to  the  Tre- 
raont  House,  and  quite  as  large.  Bangor  is  full 
of  strangers,  men  of  business  speculating  in  lum- 
ber, fish,  &c.,  and  men  of  leisure  wondering  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  new  city  and  the  success 
which  attends  the  speculators. 

"  We  were  very  kindly  received  by  our  friends. 
Their  house  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  in  full 
view  of  the  noble  river,  as  it  comes  rushing  along, 
deep  and  rapid,  hurrying  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  the  ocean ;  which,  out  of  respect  to  the 
high  rank  of  its  noble  visitor,  comes  up  to  Ban- 
gor twice  a  day,  to  meet  and  escort  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  mother  ? "  said 
William,  laughing ;  "  the  tide  does  not  flow  up  as 
far  as  Bangor,  does  it  ?  " 

"  There,  Will,"  said  George,  "  you  have  done 
what  father  calls  telling  a  fib  and  asking  a  ques- 
tion ;  for  I  heard  a  gentleman  tell  father,  that  it 
did  flow  as  far  as  Bangor.  Now,  mother,  do  tell 
about  Old  Town  and  the  Indians." 
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"O  yes,  tell  us  about  that!"  exclaimed  the 
children. 

"  Old  Town  is  the  name  of  the  principal  set- 
tlement of  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
have  there  several  good  wooden  houses,  built 
after  the  style  of  the  white  people,  with  windows 
and  fireplaces.  Many  of  them  have  considera- 
ble good  furniture,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to 
use  it.  A  gentleman,  who  went  to  the  house  of 
one  of  the  most  respectable  among  them,  found 
the  family  seated  on  the  floor  of  the  front  room, 
eating  dinner  with  their  fingers,  out  of  a  milk- 
pan,  though  they  had  a  dozen  good  chairs  piled 
up  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  'several  plates, 
knives,  and  forks,  on  a  shelf  over  the  fireplace ;  and 
a  bedstead  stood  in  another  corner,  covered  with 
unfinished  baskets,  fish  tackle,  and  such  things." 

The  children  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  at  this 
description  of  Indian  manners;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  their  mother  could  proceed  in  her 
account. 

"  The  Indians  leave  their  homes  during  the 
summer  season,  and,  taking  a  few  articles  of 
household  furniture,  select  some  convenient  spot 
near  a  village,  and  '  camp  down,'  as  they  call  it, 
in  the  woods,  till  cold  weather  drives  them  back 
to  more  comfortable  habitations.  We  visited  one 
8* 
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of  these  encampments,  and  I  wish  you  could  have 
been  there  to  see  it.  It  resembled  the  descrip- 
tions we  have  read  of  tribes  of  gypsies  in  England. 
Their  tents  are  made  of  bark,  instead  of  cloth, 
covered  with  boughs ;  and,  at  the  end,  an  old 
blanket  answers  the  purpose  of  a  door.  They 
make  a  fire  on  the  ground,  and,  as  there  is  no 
way  for  the  smoke  to  escape,  except  through  the 
sides  of  the  wigwam,  I  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  breathe." 

"  Do,  mother,  tell  how  funny  the  babies  looked," 
said  little  George,  his  merry  face  laughing  all 
over. 

"They  were  first  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and 
then  laid  into  a  large,  stout  piece  or  roll  of  birch- 
bark,  taken  off  a  tree  without  breaking,  for  that 
purpose.  The  child  and  his  cradle  are  then 
bound  together  by  strips  of  cloth  or  bark,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  part  of  him  is  visible,  ex- 
cept his  head.  In  this  situation,  the  poor  baby 
is  set  up  on  end  in  a  corner,  and  left  till  he  wakes. 
In  one  wigwam  which  we  entered,  there  were 
three  children  set  up  in  a  row,  all  bound  up  in 
this  manner,  looking  so  droll,  that  we  all  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  which  diverted  the  squaws,  as 
they  call  the  Indian  women,  very  much.  The 
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men  were  almost  all  absent,  hunting  and  fishing ; 
and  the  squaws  stay  at  home  in  the  forenoon,  and 
make  baskets,  many  of  which  are  very  beautiful ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  go  to  the  village  which  hap- 
pens to  be  nearest,  to  sell  their  work  and  beg  for 
food.  They  frequently  go  without  any  thing  to 
eat  till  night,  when  they  return  with  a  basket  of 
cold  victuals  ;  for  almost  every  one  gives  to  them." 

"  O  sister  Ellen,"  said  George,  "  in  one  wig- 
wam where  we  went,  there  was  a  little  Indian 
boy,  about  as  large  as  I,  crying  for  something  to 
eat ;  his  mother  said  he  had  eaten  no  breakfast, 
and  she  had  nothing  for  him ;  I  gave  him  a  great 
piece  of  cake  I  brought  for  my  luncheon,  and  O, 
he  was  so  glad !  They  call  the  children  pappooses, 
and  the  men  sanups.  I  was  glad  the  men  were 
not  all  at  home,  for  two  or  three  that  we  saw, 
looked  so  fierce  and  savage,  that  I  was  afraid 
of  them." 

"  Mother,"  asked  Ellen,  "  do  the  Indians  ap- 
pear at  all  like  Uncas,  in  *  The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans,' or  any  of  the  other  Indians  we  read  of  in 
novels?" 

"  No,  indeed,  not  at  all ;  they  are  a  degraded 
race,  wherever  they  have  become  acquainted 
with  white  men.  The  Penobscot  tribe  are  al- 
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most  all  intemperate,  extremely  ignorant  and 
vicious,  with  none  of  those  noble  qualities  which 
have  excited  our  admiration  in  the  character  of 
King  Philip,  Miantonimi,  and  other  of  their  chiefs. 
Their  habits  are  extremely  dirty,  and  all  attempts 
at  making  them  otherwise  are  of  no  use." 

"  How  do  they  dress  ? "  asked  William. 

"  The  men  wear  pantaloons  generally,  and 
sometimes  shirts  and  waistcoats,  but  more  fre- 
quently a  blanket  wrapped  round  the  shoulders, 
and  high,  pointed  caps  ;  but  the  squaws  dress  in  a 
still  more  savage  manner,  and,  though  some  of 
them  are  really  very  handsome,  they  do  not  even 
try  to  dress  like  white  females.  They  wear 
something  like  a  petticoat,  of  colored  woollen ; 
over  that  a  calico  gown,  open  in  front,  and  made 
like  a  night-gown,  without  a  belt,  reaching  a  little 
below  their  knees,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  an  old 
handkerchief,  or  strip  of  cloth,  or,  sometimes,  a 
rope,  tied  round  them ;  a  small  leather  bag  is 
suspended  from  this,  to  hold  their  tobacco  and 
pipe;  for  they  all  smoke.  On  their  feet,  they 
wear  moccasins  of  skins  or  leather,  and  pieces  of 
woollen  cloth  wrapped  round  their  ankles,  instead 
of  stockings ;  and,  to  complete  the  whole,  all  the 
squaws  wear  men's  hats." 
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f(  O  mother,  what  a  description  of  .a  woman  ! " 
said  Ellen ;  "  I  hope  they  are  not  quite  as  un- 
couth in  their  manners  as  their  dress." 

"  Yes,  they  are,  and  very  superstitious ;  so 
much  so,  that,  when  they  are  making  dye  for 
their  baskets,  they  carefully  cover  the  kettle ;  for 
they  think,  if  a  white  person  looks  on  it,  it  will 
never  color  well,  and  the  baskets  dyed  with  it 
will  come  to  pieces.  You  cannot  imagine  a  more 
degraded  being  than  the  squaw ;  I  could  scarcely 
believe  they  were  females,  as  I  looked  at  them 
seated  on  the  ground,  dirty  and  ragged,  and 
drawling  out  y-e-s,  or  n-o,  in  the  most  stupid  man- 
ner imaginable,  in  answer  to  all  questions  put  to 
them.  The  children  look  intelligent  and  active, 
running  about,  half  naked,  with  their  little  bows 
and  arrows.  They  are  excellent  marksmen,  and 
will  hit  a  piece  of  money  at  a  great  distance.  I 
could  not  talk  with  them,  as  none  but  the  older 
ones  understood  English." 

"I  should  think,  mother,"  said  Ellen,  "the 
whites  would  try  to  instruct  them.  Have  they 
any  idea  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  " 

"  They  are  Roman  Catholics,  —  have  a  priest, 
and  go  occasionally  to  confession  ;  but  how  much 
they  understand  of  religion,  or  the  Savior,  I  can- 
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not  say ;  for  I  could  not  make  them  speak  of  tha 
priest,  or  their  belief,  if  they  have  any." 

"Why  have  not  the  Catholics  taught  them  tc 
read  the  Bible  for  themselves?  "  asked  William. 

"  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  unless  they  feai 
knowledge  on  this  subject  would  make  them 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  teach.  I  must 
own  I  thought  it  very  strange  that  they  should 
have  taken  no  pains  to  instruct  them ;  and  I  wab 
told  that  some  gentlemen,  who  went  to  Old  Town, 
to  try  to  establish  a  school  for  them,  were  very 
coldly  received  by  the  priest,  who  had  so  much 
influence  over  the  Indians,  as  to  make  it  impossi 
ble  to  do  any  thing  for  them  without  his  consent. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  correct,  but  1 1  say 
the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me.'  I  cannot  imagine 
why  they  should  be  anxious  to  keep  fellow-crea- 
tures in  ignorance,  especially  when  they  are  ex- 
posed to  so  many  temptations  from  the  wicked 
and  unprincipled  whites,  who  take  advantage  of 
their  simplicity,  to  lead  them  into  vices  of  all 
kinds.  The  Indians  are  all  beggars :  at  Mr.  C.'s, 
they  would  frequently  come  into  the  kitchen,  and, 
after  their  usual  salutation  of  '  Quae,  sister?' 
which,  I  was  told,  means  '  How  do  you  do, 
sister?'  they  would  say,  in  a  confident  tone,  as 
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though  they  knew  they  should  get  what  they 
asked  for,  c  You  no  got  little  cold  meat  —  little 
bread  —  you  give  me  ? ' ' 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  William,  "  how  babyish  ! 
Can't  they  talk  any  better  than  that  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  hear  any  better  English  from  any 
of  them ;  for,  as  they  never  speak  it,  except  to 
white  people,  and  cannot  read,  their  pronuncia- 
tion is  very  imperfect ;  and  all  the  whites,  when 
speaking  to  them,  talk  as  they  do,  instead  of 
teaching  them  better.  Whatever  you  set  before 
Indians,  they  take,  be  it  more  or  less.  I  was  not 
aware  of  this ;  and,  one  day,  when  Mrs.  C.  was 
absent,  I  set  a  large  loaf  of  bread  on  the  table, 
with  the  remains  of  the  dinner,  for  a  squaw,  who 
begged  some  cold  victuals.  To  my  great  aston- 
ishment, the  squaw,  after  eating  six  or  seven 
slices  of  bread,  and  as  much  meat  as  she  possibly 
could,  asked  for  a  piece  of  paper,  which  I  gave 
her ;  and,  while  I  stood  looking  on,  wondering 
what  she  would  do  with  it,  she  very  quietly 
wrapped  it  round  the  remainder  of  the  meat,  and, 
carefully  gathering  up  all  the  fragments,  put  them, 
with  the  loaf,  into  the  basket,  and  walked  off, 
without  even  saying,  f  Thank  you.1  I  was  very 
much  laughed  at  for  my  ignorance  of  Indian  po- 
liteness." 
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"  O  Willy ! "  exclaimed  George,  springing  out 
of  his  sister's  lap,  as  he  prepared  to  astonish  his 
brother  with  an  account  of  a  new  wonder ;  "  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  about  something  the  Indians  had 
to  show  at  Old  Town ;  they  said  a  great  many 
Boston  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  been  there  this 
summer  to  see  it.  It  was  a  goose,  about  as  big 
as  a  colt,  the  funniest  creature  I  ever  saw,  some- 
thing like  pictures  of  a  reindeer  1  have  seen,  with 
horns ;  and  O,  you  can't  think  what  a  droll  noise 
it  made !  just  like  a  little  child  crying." 

Here  the  poor  boy  was  interrupted  by  a  shout 
of  laughter  from  the  whole  family;  even  their 
father,  who  had  just  come  in,  could  not  help 
joining  in  the  mirth.  Poor  George,  not  knowing 
what  he  had  said  to  produce  such  merriment, 
stared  in  astonishment. 

William  spoke  first.  "Well  done,  George; 
you  beat  Baron  Munchausen  all  to  nothing;  a 
goose,  as  big  as  a  colt,  with  horns  !  I  have  heard 
of  many  down-east  wonders,  but  they  never  told 
me  of  this,  the  greatest  wonder  of  all.  Pray, 
George,  what  sort  of  hens  and  turkeys  have  they  ? 
Why,  one  leg  of  such  a  goose  would  be  enough 
for  a  whole  dinner.  Had  he  any  wings,  George  ? 
or  did  he  make  his  horns  answer  the  purpose  of 
wings  ?  " 
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George,  who  saw,  by  his  mother's  looks,  he 
nad  made  some  mistake,  felt  very  indignant  at 
being  laughed  at,  and,  instead  of  asking  his 
mother  to  set  him  right,  said,  very  angrily,  "  It 
was  a  goose,  I  know ;  the  Indian  told  me  so, 
and  father  gave  him  ninepence  to  let  me  look  at 
it.  You  needn't  laugh,  William;  you  didn't 
see  it." 

.  " Stop,  stop,  my  little  boy,"  said  his  mother; 
"  you  ought  not  to  get  so  angry  when  you  make 
a  mistake ;  it  was  a  moose  you  saw,  not  a  goose ; 
a  goose  is  a  large  fowl,  something  like  a  hen,  but 
much  larger,  with  a  long  neck ;  it  is  very  differ- 
ent from  a  moose,  though  only  one  letter  of  the 
name  is  different ;  you  used  a  g,  instead  of  an  m ; 
that  was  all ;  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  get 
so  angry  because  you  are  laughed  at." 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  George,  "  I  never  saw  a 
goose ;  there  were  none  at  Mrs.  C.'s,  and  I  never 
saw  one  in  Boston  ;  so  how  could  I  know  ? " 

"  No,"  said  William,  who  was  rather  too  font? 
of  criticising  his  little  brother;  "but  you  have 
seen  pictures  of  them,  and  you  know  we  havf 
them  for  dinner  sometimes:  I  should  think  any 
body  of  common  sense  would  know  the  differ 
ence  between  a  moose  and  a  goose.  Ha !  ha !  t 
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goose  with  horns !  that  is  a  good  one !  Why,  it 
would  look  like  a  flying  dragon." 

"  William,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  do  not  think  it 
is  kind  in  you.  to  laugh  at  your  brother's  igno- 
rance ;  you  ought  to  give  him  information,  when 
you  know  more  than  he  does  about  any  thing ; 
you  cannot  expect  a  little  boy,  only  five  years 
old,  to  know  the  difference  between  two  creatures 
he  has  never  seen  ;  for  he  does  not  read  as  much 
as  you  do." 

"  Don't  cry,  George,"  said  William ;  "  I  did 
not  mean  to  plague  you ; "  for  the  little  fellow, 
rather  mortified  at  his  odd  mistake,  and  a  little 
disappointed  at  such  a  reception  of  what  he 
meant  for  a  flourishing  account  of  this  wonder- 
ful animal,  had  laid  his  head  in  his  sister's  lap, 
and  was  sobbing  as  though  his  heart  would  break. 
But  his  brother's  affectionate  kiss,  and  assurance 
that  he  would  not  laugh  at  him  again,  quieted 
him ;  and  he  was  soon  smiling  through  his  tears. 

"  Mother,"  said  Ellen,  "  is  not  the  Penobscot 
a  beautiful  river  ? " 

"  It  is,  indeed,  very  beautiful ;  and  the  passage 
through  the  Narrows,  as  they  call  the  place  where 
it  flows  between  a  point  of  the  main  land,  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  Orphan  Island,  is  as  fine  a 
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thing  as  I  ever  saw  in  New  England.  Orphan 
Island  is  about  seven  miles  long,  and  lies  almost 
m  front  of  Bucksport;  so  that  it  lies  on  your 
right  hand  as  you  first  see  the  town.  The  river, 
directly  in  front  of  Bucksport,  spreads  itself  out 
almost  like  a  lake,  and,  separating,  part  of  it 
makes  its  way  through  the  Narrows,  which  is  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  turns  abruptly 
round  the  point  of  Orphan  Island,  to  unite  with 
the  other  current  on  the  west  side.  This  island 
hides  the  town  from  view,  until  you  are  within 
about  three  miles ;  and,  as  we  came  round  it,  it 
burst  upon  us  so  suddenly,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
some  fairy  had  that  moment  created  it.  The  sun 
was  setting,  and  his  golden  rays  shone  obliquely 
across  every  house  and  tree,  making  them  look  as 
if  tinted  with  gold.  Bucksport  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  the  front  street  running  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  almost  on  its  bank,  and  the 
houses  ranged  one  behind  another,  like  the  seats 
in  Boylston  Hall,  so  that,  at  the  first  glance,  you 
see  the  whole  town.  There  are  several  beautiful 
houses:  one,  in  particular,  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  lower  and  upper  street,  built  in  the 
cottage  style,  with  a  piazza  on  two  sides,  attracted 
my  attention;  it  appeared  quite  new,  and  was 
oainted  white,  with  green  blinds. 
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"We  moved  majestically  up  the  rive»,  the 
steamboat  bell  ringing,  to  give  notice  to  any  one 
who  might  wish  to  come  on  board  from  Bucksport. 
The  boat  lay  to,  in  front  of  the  principal  wharf, 
and  sent  two  or  three  ladies  and  gentlemen  off  in 
the  little  boat,  and  it  brought  us  two  or  three 
passengers  for  Bangor.  We  arrived  in  Bangor 
about  nine  o'clock.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  and  the  shadows  of  the  trees  and  houses 
were  so  dark  and  deep,  that  George,  who  waked 
as  we  left  the  steamboat  to  get  into  a  hack, 
thought  there  might  be  some  Indians  hiding,  and 
did  not  feel  quite  safe  until  we  arrived  at  Mr.  C.'s. 
They  were  all  very  glad  to  see  us,  and  we  had  a 
delightful  visit ;  but  we  were  all  very  glad  to  re- 
turn to  Boston  ;  for,  after  all,  l  There  is  no  place 
like  home.' " 
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THE    DEATH    OF    C.  W.  BRIGGS, 


A  very  beautiful  and  intelligent  boy,  about  fourteen, 
the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Briggs,  died  on  Sun- 
day, under  very  distressing  circumstances. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  Roxbury  High 
School,  and  a  very  dear  friend  of  my  brother  Edward. 
Gentle,  cultivated,  and  refined,  E.  says  there  is  not 
another  boy  of  his  acquaintance  who  could  ever  under- 
stand his  thoughts,  or  sympathize  with  his  feelings,  in 
every  thing,  as  Charles  Briggs  always  did. 

On  Saturday  forenoon,  he  went  home  from  school 
slightly  indisposed,  but  was  well  enough  to  go  out  in 
the  afternoon  on  an  errand :  he  complained  much  of 
drowsiness  in  the  evening,  and  his  father  went  up  to 
his  chamber  with  him,  and,  after  giving  him  some  gentle 
medicine,  left  him  to  his  repose,  not  doubting  but  that 
he  would  be  quite  recovered  in  the  morning. 

"  Alas  for  love  !  if  thou  wert  all,  • 

And  nought  beyond  on  earth  " 

In  the  morning,  the  fond  father  went  up  to  see  how 
bis  boy  had  rested,  and,  to  his  horror  and  amazement, 
9* 
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found  him  entirely  insensible.  He  took  him  up  in  his 
arms,  and  his  head  and  limbs  drooped  helplessly  down ; 
he  still  breathed,  and  a  faint  pulsation  of  his  heart  was 
perceptible,  and  a  physician  was  instantly  sent  for.  He 
came,  and  advised  that  a  skilful  physician  should  be 
called  from  the  city ;  but  the  beloved  and  only  son 
and  brother  was  already  "  in  that  sleep  which  knows  no 
waking,"  and  all  appearance  of  life  had  vanished  in  an 
hour.  Words  cannot  describe  the  agony,  the  over 
whelming  sorrow,  of  the  father,  mother,  and  sisters,  as 
they  looked  on  the  pale  and  motionless  features  and 
closed  eyes  of  him  who  parted  from  them  but  a  few 
hours  before  with  the  affectionate  "good  night"  on 
his  lips. 

The  physicians  pronounced  his  disease  congestion 
on  the  brain,  and  he  had  been  subject  to  fulness  of 
blood  in  his  head  from  childhood,  and  often  complained 
of  dizziness  and  headache. 

But  his  parents  could  not  so  easily  resign  their  child, 
and  for  the  three  succeeding  days  they  have  tried  every 
method  prescribed  in  medicine,  to  restore  animation, 
hoping  he  might  only  be  in  a  lethargy  ;  and  this  hope 
was  kept  alive  until  last  night  by  the  real  or  fancied 
look  of  life  which  seemed  to  linger  on  the  inanimate 
face,  and  the  absence  of  that  excessive  coldness  usual 
in  a  corpse.  But  at  last  "  the  shadows  of  the  grave ' 
came. 

*    WEDNESDAY,  Feb.  1840. 


The  following  lines  were  written  on  seeing  the 
foneral  of  CHARLES  W.  Bniees,the  subject  of  the  fore- 
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going  notice,  whose  sudden  death  has  awakened  deep 
and  heartfelt  regret  in  all  who  knew  him :  — 

"  Alas,  my  noble  boy,  that  thou  shouldst  die  ! 
Thou,  who  wert  made  so  beautifully  fair ! 
That  death  should  settle  on  thy  glorious  eye, 
And  leave  his  stillness  in  thy  clustering  hair ! " 

WILLIS. 

A  FUNERAL  train,  with  slow  and  solemn  tread, 
To  his  deep  rest  bear  on  the  early  dead, 
And,  following  sadly  to  the  silent  tomb, 
A  sorrowing  band  of  youthful  mourners  come.* 

Each  ruddy  cheek  is  pale,  each  eye  is  dim, 
And  their  young  hearts  are  filled  with  grief  for  him, 
Who,  pale  and  shrouded,  in  the  coffin  lies, 
With  the  cold  veil  of  death  upon  his  bright,  dark 
eyes. 

A  few  days  since,  his  ringing  laugh  was  heard, 
Like  the  clear  mwsic  of  some  joyous  bird, 
Leading  his  comrades,  in  their  boyish  mirth, 
Where  now  they  give  his  body  to  the  earth.f 

Brightest  and  best  of  all  that  band  he  moved, 
In  play,  or  study,  first  and  most  beloved ; 

*  Members  of  the  Roxbury  Classical  School, 
t  He  was  laid  in  a  tomb  adjoining  the  play-ground  of 
the  school. 
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Now,  each  quick  pulse,  that  stirred  that  throbbing 

breast, 
Is  hushed  to  silence  in  eternal  rest. 

Long  will  the  image  of  their  schoolmate  be 
Deeply  enshrined  within  each  memory ; 
And  may  they  strive  to  meet  him  in  that  home, 
Where  sin,  and  death,  and  sorrow,  never  come. 

Alas !  for  those  left  in  the  darkened  home, 
Weeping  that  he,  their  glorious  one,  is  gone, 
No  more  to  meet  them,  in  his  beauty  now, 
His  dark  hair  waving  o'er  his  noble  brow. 

With  bounding  step,  so  full  of  life  and  joy, 

The  idol  of  the  household  hearth,  their  prized  and 

only  boy, 
How  could  they  deem  the  grave's  cold  breast 

would  be  , 

Rest  for  the  one  they  loved  so  tenderly  ? 

May  He,  who  wept  with  Mary's  bitter  grief, 
Whisper  their  aching  hearts  this  sweet  relief — 
"  Mourn  not,  but  think  your  Father's  love  has  given 
Your  child  to  be  an  angel  friend  in  heaven." 

ROXBURT,  Feb.  5,  1840. 
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TO   MY   LITTLE   SISTEE. 


I'VE  watched  thy  deep  blue  eyes,  bedight 

With  mirth  unchecked  and  free, 
All  sparkling  with  the  sunny  light 

Of  childhood's  thoughtless  glee, 
Now  raised  in  trusting  tenderness 

Up  to  thy  sister's  face, 
To  meet  her  smile  and  fond  caress, 

With  sweet  and  winning  grace, 
Till  my  heart  throbs  with  bitter  thoughts, 

As  fancy  paints  a  scene, 
When  change,  by  time  and  sorrow  wrought, 

O'er  thy  young  face  hath  been. 
When  Hope  shall  fold  her  weary  wing 

Beside  her  broken  shrine, 
And  sunny  dreams  of  early  years 

Around  thee  faintly  shine, 
Then  tears  will  dim  the  brightness 

Of  thy  clear,  joyous  eye, 
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Thy  step  will  lose  its  lightness, 

Thy  lip  its  gayety, 
That  fair,  young  brow  be  written  o'er 

With  the  record  of  woman's  cares, 
With  each  grief  her  soul  alone  may  know, 

Each  sorrow  her  young  heart  bears. 
Then  may  thy  heart  to  God  be  given, 
Thine  eye  fixed  steadfastly  on  heaven ; 
So  wilt  thou  find  a  peaceful  home, 
Where  sin  and  sorrow  never  come. 
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DEATH    OF  A    FAVORITE   HORSE 


THAT  graceful  form  is  stiff  and  cold, 
And  dimmed  that  sparkling  eye ; 

But  though  I  knew  that  you  were  old, 
I  could  not  think  you'd  die. 

Your  motions  were  as  light  as  when, 

With  spirit  free  and  bold, 
Before  you  learned  to  toil  for  men, 
You  frolicked  uncontrolled. 

And  when  your  master  mounted  you* 

Over  the  hills  to  ride, 
Swift  as  the  summer  gale  you  flew, 

With  arching  neck  of  pride. 

But,  ah!  farewell, my  pretty  horse; 

Your  labors  all  are  o'er ; 
I  gaze  upon  your  lifeless  corse, 

But  ne'er  shall  ride  you  more. 

1834. 
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WRITTEN   IN  THE   COUNTRY 


The  following  lines  were  found  among  Miss  Fox'e> 
manuscripts,  and  were  written  in  the  village  of*Stow, 
where  she  resided  in  1833.  On  the  margin  waa 
written,  uMy  First  Attempt  at  Rhyming." 

I  LOVE  to  watch  the  glorious  sun, 

When  he  is  setting  in  the  west, 
The  bright  clouds  fading  one  by  one, 

As  silently  he  sinks  to  rest. 

And  when  his  last  bright  beams  are  fled, 
And  the  soft  shades  of  twilight  come, 

And  tired  men  to  their  homes  have  sped, 
I  love  to  mark  the  gathering  gloom  — 

And  feel  the  cool,  soft,  evening  breeze 
Come  gently  breathing  o'er  my  brow , 

Laden  with  fragrance  from  the  trees, 

'Tis  filled  with  nought  but  sweetness  now. 
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It  bids  the  light  clouds  swiftly  fly, 
Wafts  to  the  tired  one  balmy  rest, 

While  stars  are  sparkling  in  the  sky, 
Like  gems  upon  its  azure  breast. 

The  moonbeams  glance  on  vale  and  steep, 
Where  dark  and  still  the  shadows  lay ; 

Seem  on  the  river's  breast  to  sleep 
One  moment,  and  then  dart  away ;  — 

To  smile  upon  the  sleeping  child, 

His  rosy  cheek  and  curling  hair, 
Upon  his  forehead,  calm  and  mild, 

Unfurrowed  by  corroding  care. 

It  plays  on  the  father's  manly  brow, 
And  blesses  his  rest  so  calm  and  deep ; 

No  anxious  cares  oppress  him  now ; 
His  sorrows  are  all  lost  in  sleep. 

It  kisses  the  cheek  of  the  mother  mild, 
And  shows  her  face  so  sweet  and  fair ; 

A  mother's  love  for  her  infant  child, 
With  a  spirit  glow,  is  resting  there. 

So  fair  and  still  all  nature  seems, 

'Tis  pity  day  should  ever  come ; 
For,  when  at  night  the  bright  moon  gleams, 

This  world  might  seem  an  angel  home. 
10 
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OH   THE 

DEATH   OF   MISS  ELIZA  W.  BACON, 

AGED    TWENTY, 

ONLY   DAUGHTER   OF   MR.   WILLIAM   BACON, 
OF   ROXBCRY 


WEEP  for  the  lovely  and  beloved, 

Borne  to  the  silent  tomb, 
Leaving  so  many  sorrowing  hearts 

Within  her  childhood's  home. 

On  those  fond  parents  ne'er  will  beam 

That  face  so  fair  and  sweet ; 
Her  brothers'  voices  wake  no  more 

The  smile  they  loved  to  meet. 

Bright  flowers  her  father  brought  that  morn 

To  please  her  languid  eye, 
Nor  dreamed  that  she,  his  loveliest  flower, 

Ere  night  would  fade  and  die. 
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This  tender,  precious,  cherished  one, 

No  love  nor  care  could  save ; 
The  last  of  all  those  sisters  fair 

Sleeps  with  them  in  the  grave. 

Yet  mourn  not  that  her  gentle  soul 

In  youth's  spring-time  has  fled, 
Nor  breathe  one  wish  to  call  her  hack, 

Through  life's  dark  path  to  tread. 

Before  that  warm,  young  heart  was  chilled 

By  one  cold  touch  of  care, 
,  Her  heavenly  Father  called  her  hence, 
While  all  around  seemed  fair. 

Then  weep  no  more,  that  ye  have  laid 

Your  loved  one  'neath  the  sod  ; 
Give  back  the  dust  to  dust  again, 

The  spirit  to  its  God.* 

The  writer  composed  the  above  lines  about  three 
months  previous  to  her  own  death,  which  was  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1840,  at  the  age  of  24. 

»  Eccl.  xii.  17. 
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No  one  who  has  been  at  Saratoga  during  the 
time  when  it  is  most  resorted  to,  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  infinite  variety  of  character,  sta- 
tion, and  appearance,  seen  in  the  multitudes  who 
annually  visit  these  far-famed  Springs. 

There  is  seen  the  gay  coquette,  whose  only 
pleasure  consists  in  bringing  to  bow  at  her  feet 
all  who  bear  the  appellation  of  man,  caring  not 
for  the  worth  or  even  talents,  if  she  can  add  one 
more  to  the  train  of  willing  captives  who  sur- 
round her  wherever  she  moves,  in  vivid  contrast 
with  some  heart-broken  family,  bringing  one  of 
its  loved  ones  to  seek  in  vain  a  restoration  of 
health,  which  is  never  to  be  gained. 

The  young  spendthrift,  too,  is  there,  sporting 
his  splendid  horses  and  glittering  carriages,  striv- 
ing to  impress  upon  all  beholders  the  superiority 
of  his  establishment  and  the  amount  of  his 
wealth.  And  there  may  be  found  a  small  num- 
ber of  intelligent,  quiet  people,  who  are  content 
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to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  fashion  it  best  pleaseth 
fliem,  and  laugh  at  the  folly  of  the  giddy  ones. 

In  this  last  class  I  beg  leave  to  place  myself; 
and  thus  having  established  my  own  character,  I 
will  relate  a  touching  story,  with  which  I  be- 
came acquainted  during  a  visit  to  the  Springs  in 
the  summer  of  1832. 

My  eldest  brother  was  in  delicate  health,  and 
had  been  advised  by  his  physician  to  spend  the 
summer  in  travelling.  I  had  accompanied  him  ; 
and  after  spending  some  time  at  Niagara,  we  took 
up  our  residence  for  a  few  weeks  at  Saratoga. 

My  spirits  were  very  joyous  as  my  brother 
found  his  health  entirely  restored  by  the  pure 
air  and  exhilarating  scenery,  and  my  heart  was 
relieved  from  the  oppressiveness  of  anxiety  for 
one  I  so  passionately  loved;  and,  moreover,  I 
was  only  sixteen  —  an  age  which  gives  more 
lightness  of  heart  than  any  other ;  and,  travelling 
being  new  to  me,  I  felt  that  every  thing  was 
beautiful,  and  fancied  all  were  as  happy  as  myself. 

I  forgot  that  sickness  or  sorrow  could  exist; 
and  even  the  invalids  who  had  come  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  drinking  the  mineral  waters,  and 
striving  to  recover  their  health,  seemed  to  my 
merry  gaze  to  be  feigning  sickness,  so  much 
does  every  thing  take  the  hue  of  our  own  feel- 
ings. 

10* 
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But  I  learned  before  I  left  Saratoga,  that  amid 
this  scene  of  gayety  there  were  some,  scarcely 
older  than  myself,  who  had  drained  the  bitter 
cup  of  sorrow  even  to  the  dregs ;  that  youth  was 
not  exempt  from  disease  the  most  fatal  and 
hopeless. 

I  say,  I  learned  this :  I  knew  it  before ;  but 
never  had  it  been  my  lot  to  see  that  most  af- 
fecting of  all  events,  the  gradual  but  sure  pro- 
gress of  a  malady  which  no  skill  can  cure,  nc 
attention  arrest ;  and  to  know  that  all  this  is  the 
consequence  of  blighted  hope,  and  warm  an- 
ticipations suddenly  crushed  in  the  morning  of 
life;  to  see  the  grave  claim  for  its  own  one 
who  had  just  begun  to  realize  the  beauty  and 
happiness  of  life  and  love. 

I  was  standing  one  beautiful  evening,  just  at 
sunset,  in  the  piazza,  with  my  brother  Alfred, 
listening  to  the  sweet  notes  of  a  flute,  which 
came  floating  on  the  "  dewy  air "  like  the  song 
of  some  wandering  peri. 

My  thoughts  had  strayed  from  the  realities 
which  surrounded  me,  and  were  busy  in  a  world 
of  their  own  creating,  tracing  the  causes  of  the 
<ilent  spell  with  which  music  binds  the  soul, 
and  subduing  all  by  its  magic  influence. 

I  heard  the  "  unwritten  music "  of  nature  all 
wound  me,  and  traced  that  mysterious  note 
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which,  though  sometimes  mingled  with  other 
tones,  still  pervades  all  natural  sounds.  In  the 
carol  of  the  bird,  the  voices  of  children,  the 
bark  of  a  dog,  even  in  the  rushing  of  waters  and 
the  sighing  of  the  wind,  or  the  whispering  of  the 
trees,  you  can  distinguish  it,  like  the  voice  of  an 
unseen  spirit.  I  was  startled  from  my  reverie 
by  my  brother,  who  whispered,  "  Look,  Mary, 
at  that  beautiful  creature." 

I  looked  hi  the  direction  he  indicated,  and  saw 
a  young  lady,  whose  face  was  the  loveliest  1 
ever  beheld.  She  was  standing  near  us,  and  I 
had  a  view  of  her  profile,  which  had  all  that 
delicacy  of  outline  that  is  attributed  to  Eastern 
females.  It  seemed  to  realize  the  idea  I  had 
formed  of  the  exquisite  beauty  which  is  so  viv- 
idly described  in  Lamartine's  enchanting  work, 
as  characteristic  of  Syrian  women. 

But  I  soon  saw  that  this  was  not  the  beauty  of 
health:  the  unearthly  brilliancy  of  consump- 
tion was  beaming  from  her  whole  countenance. 

She  had  that  peculiar  style  of  face  we  seldom 
see :  an  exquisite  fairness  and  transparency  of 
complexion;  large  dark  eyes,  soft  and  gentle 
as  those  of  a  gazel ;  and  rich,  clustering  hair, 
of  a  bright  golden  brown.  Her  cheek  was  glow- 
ing with  a  color  too  beautiful  for  health,  and  her 
forehead  was  of  such  a  dazzling  whiteness  that 
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I  involuntarily  thought  it  must  chill  whatever 
touched  it 

But  there  was  one  other  mark  of  the  destroyer 
which  I  have  noticed  as  the  unerring  sign  of  a 
malady  too  deeply  fixed  to  be  eradicated.  It 
was  so  plainly  impressed  on  this  sweet  face,  it 
could  not  be  unnoticed. 

Just  below  the  temple,  in  which  the  blue 
veins  seemed  like  some  light  pencilling,  so  trans- 
parent was  it,  and  so  pallid,  was  an  indentation 
like  the  impress  of  an  icy  finger.  It  was  of 
such  a  death-like  whiteness,  and  so  plainly  im- 
printed, that  I  shuddered  as  I  fancied  I  saw  the 
hand  of  the  messenger  of  death  stretched  forth 
to  touch  the  lovely  cheek.  Beneath  this  seal  of 
the  grave  burned  the  crimson  glow  which  gave 
such  a  dazzling  radiance  to  the  whole  face ;  and 
the  richly  clustering  curls  caught  the  light  of 
sunset  for  their  golden  hue.  We  became  deeply 
interested  in  this  sweet  girl,  and  found  some  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  her. 

She  was  under  the  care  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man and  lady,  who  were  distantly  related  to  her, 
and  whose  kind  attentions  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  fondest  parents. 

I  heard  her  sad  story  from  the  old  lady,  who 
wept  as  she  spoke  of  one  as  dear  to  her  as  her 
own  child. 
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The  father  of  Julia  Melville  was  a  merchant 
in  one  of  our  Atlantic  cities.  He  was  in  affluent 
circumstances,  and  his  wife  and  children  were 
surrounded  by  every  luxury  that  wealth  could 
procure ;  and  Julia,  his  only  daughter,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  first  schools  of  the  city,  and  taught 
all  the  most  elegant  and  refined  accomplish- 
ments, which  her  delicate  mind  seemed  to  ac- 
quire almost  without  an  effort. 

Her  gentle,  joyous  spirit  diffused  an  air  of 
gladness  over  the  family  circle,  and  her  tender 
parents  delighted  to  contribute  to  her  pleasure 
by  every  indulgence. 

They  had  one  other  child.  Augustus  was 
only  a  year  older  than  his  sister,  and  her  insep- 
arable companion.  No  amusement  was  enjoyed 
by  her  unless  shared  with  him,  and  he  returned 
her  confiding  love  by  the  warmest  affection. 

Yet  his  wild  and  reckless  disposition,  and  ar- 
dent love  of  pleasure,  caused  his  mother  great 
anxiety,  though  her  husband  saw  in  it  nothing 
out  the  overflowing  merriment  of  a  high-spirited 
boy,  and  assured  himself  that  Augustus  would 
be  grave  enough  when  he  had  completed  his  in- 
tended course  of  collegiate  studies. 

This  happiness  was  not  enduring.  The  joyous 
band  was  broken,  and  the  "  hearth  was  desolate." 

Two  years  previous  to  the  summer  when  1  first 
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saw    her,  Julia  had  completed  her  seventeenth 
year,  and  Augustus  was  fitted  to  enter  college. 

A  large  party  of  friends  were  assembled  at 
evening  in  Mr.  Melville's  splendid  mansion,  to 
celebrate  Julia's  birthday,  and  bid  farewell  to 
Augustus.  All  was  joy  and  festivity.  Julia 
was  radiant  with  beauty,  and  delighted  all  who 
saw  her  by  her  grace  and  gentleness,  and  Au 
gustus  spread  mirth  and  laughter  around  him  by 
his  sparkling  wit  and  lively  conversation. 

Julia  was  remarkable  for  her  performance  on 
the  harp,  and  this  evening  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  her  numerous  guests  to  play  and  sing 
some  beautiful  melodies,  admirably  adapted  to 
her  sweet,  rich  voice.  She  had  seated  herself 
at  her  harp,  and  was  playing  the  beautiful  pre- 
lude to  that  sweet  ballad,  "  The  Rose  of  Allan- 
dale,"  and  her  delighted  father  stood  near  her, 
watching  the  varying  expression  of  her  eloquent 
countenance,  when  a  young  man  hastily  en- 
tered, and  passing  through  the  listening  circle 
handed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Melville. 

He  broke  the  seal,  perused  the  letter,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  I  am  ruined,"  fell  senseless  into  the 
arms  of  his  clerk,  who  had  brought  the  letter. 

All  was  confusion  ;  the  company  dispersed,  — 
some  with  pity,  some  with  indifference,  —  while 
those  who  were  really  friends  remained  to  ren- 
der all  the  assistance  in  their  power. 
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Mr.  Melville  soon  recovered,  and  then  told, 
what  they  had  already  discovered  by  the  letter, 
that  by  the  sudden  and  ruinous  failure  of  a  com- 
mercial house  in  France,  with  which  he  was 
closely  connected,  he  was  totally  bankrupt. 

Vainly  did  his  wife  and  children  assure  him 
that  it  would  give  them  no  pain  to  relinquish 
their  elegant  house  and  splendid  furniture,  and 
retire  out  of  town  to  some  humble  cottage.  He 
knew  the  reality  would  be  far  more  trying  than 
the  anticipation,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
seeing  those  whom  he  had  delighted  to  surround 
with  elegance  and  luxury  reduced  to  compara- 
tive poverty. 

But  regret  was  useless,  and  Mr.  Melville  im- 
mediately made  preparation  for  disposing  of  his 
house,  with  its  splendid  contents.  Multitudes 
came  on  the  day  of  the  sale  to  examine  the  rich 
furniture,  and  Mr.  Melville  and  Augustus  felt  mor- 
tified and  indignant  at  the  rude  remarks  and  sneer- 
ing jests  of  many  who  had  treated  them  with  the 
most  servile  respect  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity. 

When  the  sale  was  over  and  their  once  happy 
home  was  stripped  of  all  its  contents,  and  left 
desolate  and  bare,  its  former  owner  left  it  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  returned  to  the  small  unadorned 
dwelling  he  had  hired  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 

It  rained  vio^ntly,  but  Mr.   Melville,  weary 
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and  desponding,  walked  slowly  home,  unmindfu* 
of  the  weather,  without  umbrella  or  overcoat  to 
protect  him  from  the  storm.  His  thoughts  were 
on  his  home  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  now  to 
learn,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  to  superin- 
tend domestic  affairs,  and  perform  those  duties 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  have  fulfilled  by 
numerous  servants. 

When  he  reached  home  and  found  his  wife, 
whose  health  was  always  feeble,  tired  with  ar- 
ranging the  simple  furniture  of  their  new  dwell- 
ing, and  looking  with  a  homesick  expression  of 
countenance  round  on  the  humble  establishment, 
though  she  strove  to  appear  contented,  and  the 
amiable  Julia  endeavoring  to  hide  her  weariness 
and  regrets  with  a  smile,  he  saw  that  they  were 
beginning  to  realize  all  the  deprivations  and  dis- 
comforts of  their  situation,  and  his  spirit  was 
saddened  by  the  anticipation  of  the  trials  and 
mortifications  they  were  yet  to  encounter,  and  the 
probability  that  he  might  never  be  able  to  replace 
them  in  that  situation  they  were  formed  to  adorn. 

And  Augustus,  too,  must  relinquish  all  hope 
of  entering  college  at  present.  No  wonder  that 
all  these  reflections  pressed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  husband  and  father  with  an  almost  over- 
whelming force,  and  he  retired  to  rest  with  a 
feeling  of  despair  and  discouragement  that  pre 
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vented  him  from  enjoying  any  sleep,  although  he 
so  much  needed  it  to  refresh  his  wearied  frame. 

He  arose  in  the  morning  with  a  throbbing 
heart  and  fever  burning  in  his  veins ;  and  his  ill- 
ness increased  so  rapidly  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  leave  the  house,  though  business 
in  the  city,  of  great  importance,  required  his 
presence. 

He  had  taken  a  violent  cold,  in  consequence  of 
exposure  to  the  rain  the  preceding  evening ;  and 
a  physician,  who  was  sent  for,  pronounced  his 
symptoms  those  of  a  typhus  fever. 

His  excessive  fatigue  for  the  last  week,  con- 
sequent upon  the  removal  of  his  family,  and  the 
excited  state  of  his  nerves,  increased  the  fever ; 
and  before  night  he  was  raving  in  all  the  wild- 
ness  of  delirium. 

All  remedies  were  of  no  avail.  A  number  of 
skilful  physicians,  who  did  all  their  art  could 
suggest,  pronounced  his  recovery  hopeless ;  and 
in  seven  days,  the  agonized  wife  and  children 
saw  him  they  so  passionately  loved  —  the  affec; 
tionate  husband  and  father  —  breathe  his  last,  with- 
out one  interval  of  reason,  to  comfort  them  with 
the  last  words  of  tenderness. 

And  it  was  rendered  still  more  distressing, 
from  his  having  constantly  called  in  his  delirium 
for  his  family,  and  reproved  them  for  not  coming 
11 
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to  see  him,  though  they  were  constantly  with 
him. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  this  once 
happy  family  could  not  survive  the  loss  of  their 
dearest  friend ;  but  the  necessity  of  exertion  at 
length  aroused  them,  and  Augustus  soon  succeed- 
ed hi  procuring  the  office  of  clerk  in  one  of  the 
commercial  houses  in  the  city. 

Julia,  whose  proficiency  in  elegant  accom- 
plishments was  well  known,  undertook  the  in- 
struction of  a  few  young  ladies. 

And  now  a  degree  of  happiness  might  have 
been  restored  to  this  bereaved  family,  but  for 
the  increasing  ill  health  of  Mrs.  Melville. 

She  had  for  many  years  evinced  a  tendency 
to  consumption,  which  had  often  alarmed  her 
friends.  Her  recent  afflictions  and  unusual  ex- 
ertions had  contributed  to  hasten  the  threatened 
evil;  and,  notwithstanding  Julia's  unremitting 
attentions,  and  the  advice  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, she  rapidly  declined,  and,  in  one  year  from 
her  loved  husband's  death,  she  was  laid  by  his 
side  in  the  silent  grave.  Now,  indeed,  it  seemed 
that  Julia's  health  and  spirits  must  have  sunk 
beneath  this  new  and  heart-breaking  calamity. 

But  there  is  a  spirit  of  endurance  in  woman, 
that  is  never  rightly  appreciated  until  developed 
in  its  strength  by  affliction.  Then  it  is  seen  tha 
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sorrow  and  poverty  will  be  borne  with  gentle- 
ness and  cheerfulness,  if  there  is  one  left  on 
whom  the  wounded  heart  can  pour  out  its  deep 
fountain  of  love  —  one  to  whom  she  may  look 
for  sympathy  and  affection.  Thus  it  was  with 
Julia  Melville  ;  —  she  hid  her  own  bitter  anguish 
when  she  saw  the  almost  maddening  grief  of  her 
brother,  and  for  his  sake  she  tried  to  hope  for 
happiness  still. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  Au- 
gustus received  an  offer  of  an  agency  to  the 
East  Indies,  to  transact  some  important  business 
for  a  wealthy  merchant  who  felt  much  interest  in 
him,  and  had  shown  him  much  kindness.  The 
compensation  offered  for  his  services  was  so  very 
liberal,  that  it  would  enable  him,  on  his  return,  to 
leave  the  counting-room  and  obtain  a  collegiate 
education,  which  had  always  been  his  earnest 
desire. 

To  leave  his  sister  was  hardly  endurable,  but 
the  bright  prospects  of  the  future  made  him  less 
distressed  at  the  thought  of  a  temporary  sepa- 
ration. But  it  seemed  to  Julia  to  be  depriving 
her  of  her  last  hope,  and  she  wept  so  passion- 
ately at  the  idea  of  parting,  and  besought  Au- 
gustus so  earnestly  not  to  leave,  that  his  resolu- 
tion was  shaken,  and  for  some  days  he  relin- 
quished all  thoughts  of  accepting  the  offer.  But 
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the  solicitations  of  the  merchant  were  so  pres« 
sing,  and  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  appeared 
so  great,  that  he  made  a  last  effort  to  reconcile 
his  sister  to  the  plan. 

He  told  her  the  voyage  would  not  occupy  a 
year,  and  then  he  would  return  and  never  leave 
her;  he  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  colle- 
giate education  and  study  a  profession;  and 
hoped  soon  to  place  her  in  the  sphere  which 
she  was  so  eminently  fitted  to  adorn. 

In  short,  he  colored  the  future  with  so  bright  a 
hue  and  pleaded  so  eloquently,  that  Julia  felt  it 
would  be  selfish  to  insist  on  his  refusing  the  offer 
of  his  friend,  and  consented  to  the  separation. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  when  the  gallant 
ship,  with  her  snowy  canvass  all  unfurled,  com- 
menced her  voyage. 

"  Remember,  sweet  sister,  it  is  but  for  a  year, 
and  then  I  will  never  leave  you  again,"  said 
Augustus  to  the  weeping  girl,  as  he  bade  her 
adieu. 

When  he  was  gone,  Julia,  with  a  noble  forti- 
tude, resolved  not  to  allow  her  sadness  to  pre- 
vent her  from  supporting  her  health  and  spirits, 
that  he  might  find  her  ready  to  encourage  and 
•assist  him  when  he  returned. 

She  accepted  the  invitation  of  an  uncle  of  her 
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father's  to  reside  in  his  family  during  her  broth- 
er's absence. 

Mr.  V.  and  his  wife  were  amiable,  intelligent 
people,  and  looked  for  support  in  all  their  sor- 
rows, which  had  not  been  few  nor  light,  to  Him 
who  said  to  those  who  love  him,  "I  will  be 
with  you  always,  I  will  not  forsake  you ; "  and 
it  was  here  Julia  learned  to  find  consolation, 
in  confiding  all  her  anxieties  and  griefs  to  her 
heavenly  Father,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
brighter  world.  With  all  her  affection  for  her 
uncle  and  his  wife,  Julia's  sensitive  and  inde- 
pendent mind  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  de- 
pendence, and  she  insisted  on  continuing  to  give 
instruction  in  music,  painting,  and  Italian  to  a 
few  young  ladies,  who  liberally  compensated  her. 

Notwithstanding  her  endeavor  to  appear  well, 
it  was  evident  to  all  her  friends  that  her  con- 
stitution had  been  enfeebled  by  the  extraor- 
dinary exertions  she  had  been  forced  to  make, 
and  the  constant  care  and  watching  during  her 
mother's  long  illness.  Julia  herself  was  con- 
scious of  the  indications  of  disease,  and  more 
than  suspected  that  she  had  inherited  her  moth- 
er's fatal  complaint ;  but  she  struggled  against 
it,  and  persuaded  herself  that  when  Augustus 
returned  she  should  be  perfectly  well. 

Long  and  weary  did  the  months  seem  —  but 
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summer,  autumn,  and  the  tedious  winter  passed 
away ;  at  length  the  bright  spring  came  again, 
and  with  it  the  hopes  'of  Julia  were  revived. 
She  looked  for  the  return  of  her  brother  every 
day ;  and,  as  each  night  she  retired  to  her  sleep- 
less pillow,  she  thought,  "  To-morrow  he  will  be 
here ; "  and  her  fervent  prayers  arose  to  Heaven 
for  his  protection.  She  had  supported  herself 
during  the  long,  long  year  of  separation  by  the 
thought  of  meeting,  and  for  his  sake  she  had 
striven  with  her  feelings  of  loneliness  and  sad- 
ness, and  now  he  was  coming,  and  she  should 
be  rewarded  for  all  her  exertions  by  his  bright 
smile  and  ardent  love,  and  they  should  be 
always  together  through  life.  Happy  thought ! 
it  gave  color  to  her  cheek  and  light  to  her  eye. 

With  how  much  eagerness  she  looked  at  the 
papers  of  each  day,  and  examined  the  list  of  ar- 
rivals, to  see  the  name  of  the  long  wished  for 
ship !  At  last  it  came ;  and,  with  delighted  eager- 
ness, Julia  read  the  arrival  in  New  York  of  the 
ship ,  bound  for . 

She  was  almost  too  happy  for  endurance ;  —  she 
sang  and  danced  in  the  excess  of  her  joy. 
Augustus  would  be  with  her  in  a  week  at  far- 
vhest,  —  so  her  uncle  said ;  and  past  trials  and  suf- 
ferings were  all  forgotten  in  the  thought  of  see- 
i  ig  the  loved  one  again. 
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The  week  passed,  the  ship  arrived  at ; 

but  Augustus  came  not.  What  could  it  mean  ? 

Julia's  cheek  grew  paler  and  paler,  and  a 
strange  fear  filled  her  heart.  Had  he  died  in  a 
foreign  land  ?  She  had  received  but  two  letters 
from  him,  and  the  last  a  long  time  since,  in 
which  he  told  her  he  should  not  be  able  to  write 
again,  on  account  of  the  urgency  of  his  business. 

Could  it  be,  after  all  her  hopes  and  bright 
anticipations,  that  disappointment  awaited  her  ? 
But  how  could  she  be  disappointed?  She  had 
not  heard  of  his  death,  and  of  himself  she  felt 
10  fears.  She  was  sure  that  her  noble,  warm- 
hearted brother  would  be  as  impatient  as  herself 
for  the  meeting.  They  were  the  whole  world  to 
each  other ;  —  one  by  one  the  family  circle  had 
been  taken,  and  they  only  were  left.  She  lived 
but  for  him. 

Still  he  came  not,  and  Mr.  V.  went  to 

to  make  inquiries  of  the  merchant  who  owned 
the  ship.  The  good  merchant  met  him  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Sad  was  the  tale  and  short. 

The  ship  went  into  the  port  of before 

•she  returned,  and  stayed  two  months  to  dispose  of 
a  part  of  her  cargo,  and  there  Augustus  became 
acquainted  with  a  wealthy  and  profligate  young 
Englishman,  and  recklessly  plunged  into  the  mad- 
dest dissipation.  His  morals,  never  very  firmly  «•<• 
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tablished,  had  become  enervated  by  the  luxurious- 
nest?  and  sensuality  of  the  East ;  and  he  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  the  feverish  thirst  of  pleasure. 

At  times  he  would  think  of  home  and  weep 
at  his  own  conduct ;  but  his  tempter  was  ever 
with  him,  and  his  moments  of  remorse  were 
few  and  seldom  felt 

During  their  voyage  from  France,  Augustus 
was  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and,  when  they  arrived  in  New  York,  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  all  he  ever  loved ;  and,  in  a  fit  of 
intemperance,  he  engaged  himself  as  a  common 
sailor  in  a  vessel  just  sailing  for  Cuba, 

Mr.  V.  was  too  much  shocked  and  distressed 
to  make  any  reply  to  the  kind  merchant's  at- 
tempts to  console  him ;  but,  immediately  calling 
for  his  chaise,  he  set  out  on  his  return. 

What  could  he  say  to  Julia  ?  How  could  he 
bear  to  dash  to  the  earth  all  her  fond  anticipations  ? 

The  moment  Julia  saw  her  uncle's  chaise 
coming  up  the  avenue  to  the  house,  she  ran 
forth  to  meet  him.  He  saw  her  coming  and 
alighted.  The  moment  she  glanced  at  his  coun- 
tenance she  read  misfortune  in  his  troubled  eye, 
and,  exclaiming,  "  He  is  dead !  "  she  fell  fainting 
into  his  arms.  Long  did  the  anxious  friends 
bend  over  her  lifeless  form  before  she  gave  any 
signs  of  animation ;  but  when  she  opened  hex 
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eyes,  her  uncle  assured  her  that  her  brother  was 
not  dead.  This  revived  her  at  once,  and  she 
begged  to  know  where  he  was,  and  that  she 
might  go  to  him  if  he  was  sick. 

A  suspicion  of  his  unworthiness  never  entered 
her  confiding  heart.  Sure  of  his  goodness, — 
his  affection, —  she  thought  only  of  his  health; 
but  when  the  truth  was  told  her,  gradually  and 
tenderly,  it  seemed  to  crush  her  heart  —  it  came 
like  a  sudden  blight  on  her  warm  spirit ;  and  from 
that  hour  she  faded  like  some  beautiful  flower. 

The  certainty  that  her  own  dear  brother,  who 
had  ever  been  so  kind,  —  so  affectionate,  —  the 
playmate  of  her  childhood,  —  who  had  promised 
her  dying  mother  ever  to  love  and  protect  his 
only  sister,  —  that  he,  this  bright  and  beautiful 
being,  had  been  darkened  and  polluted  by  vice  — 
his  warm  affections  and  generous  feelings  sul- 
lied and  destroyed,  O,  it  was  too  much ! 

And  the  idea  that  he  had  actually  been  so 
near  her,  and  again  left  his  country,  without  see- 
ing her,  —  the  sister  who  had  been  looking  and 
longing  for  the  spring  that  she  might  see  him,  — 
was  too  bitter  for  endurance  ;  and  she  could  not 
even  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  her  kind  uncle, 
that  he  might  yet  return  and  redeem  his  character. 

Alas !  even  thi&  hope  was  crushed  by  the  next 
arrival  from  Cuba,  which  brought  the  news,  by  a 
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young  man  who  had  known  Augustus  in , 

that  the  unhappy  young  man  was  killed  in  a  duel 
with  a  young  planter  whom  he  had  insulted. 

Now  no  consolation  could  be  offered  to  the 
heartbroken  girl.  Day  after  day,  the  sickness 
of  the  mind  gave  more  strength  to  the  disease 
that  had  now  made  its  appearance  too  plainly  to 
be  mistaken. 

"  O,  there  lie  such  depths  of  wo 
In  a  young  blighted  spirit !     Manhood  rears 
A  haughty  brow,  and  age  has  done  with  tears ; 
But  youth  bows  down  to  misery,  in  amaze 
At  the  dark  cloud  o'ermantling  its  fresh  days. 
And  thus  it  was  with  her.  " 

Almost  despairingly,  Mr.  V.  and  his  wife  toOK 
their  young  charge,  whom  they  loved  as  though 
she  were  their  own  child,  to  the  celebrated 
springs  of  Saratoga,  with  a  faint  hope  that 
change  of  air  and  beautiful  scenery  might  win 
back  health  and  happiness. 

But  it  was  vain :  she  felt  their  kindness  deep- 
ly, but  she  could  not  wish  to  live ;  and  though 
she  submitted  passively  to  the  remedies  used  to 
restore  her,  and  the  efforts  made  to  amuse  and 
enliven  her,  she  knew  it  was  useless;  she  felt 
that  her  doom  was  fixed,  and  it  made  her  happy. 
She  longed  to  be  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow. 

Consumption  had  stamped  her  lovely  face  with 
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its  supernatural  beauty  when  I  first  saw  her ;  and, 
though  her  strength  wasted  rapidly,  her  glowing 
cheek  and  brilliant  eye  deceived  the  casual  ob- 
server with  the  resemblance  of  perfect  health. 

My  brother's  business  obliged  him  to  leave  Sara- 
toga, and  we  bid  adieu  to  the  dying  girl  with  tears, 
for  we  knew  we  should  never  meet  again  on  earth. 

The  next  spring  I  passed  through  the  town 
where  Mr.  V.  resided,  on  my  way  to  Philadel- 
phia. I  availed  myself  of  their  polite  invitation 
to  visit  them,  and  inquired  the  fate  of  Julia  Mel- 
ville. Mr.  V.  took  me  to  the  churchyard  and 
pointed  to  a  white  marble  slab,  simply  inscribed 
with  her  name  and  age,  —  nineteen,  —  and  these 
beautiful  words  of  Scripture :  "  Then  shall  the 
dust  return  unto  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit 
shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it." 

It  was  even  so ;  the  beautiful  form  had  min- 
gled with  the  earth,  and  the  pure  spirit  had  gone 
to  its  Creator 


